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POPULATION TRENDS IN CERTAIN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


ae early Colonial days population in this country has grown 


rapidly. For a hundred years and more before the Civil War, 
it doubled on the average every twenty-four or twenty-five years, 
and between 1868 and 1890 it doubled again. Between 1920 and 
1930 the total population of the United States increased by about 
seventeen millions—the largest absolute increase in numbers for any 
decade in our history. This increase in absolute numbers has tended 
to mask the effects of the falling birth-rate, to mask the fact that 
the rate of increase of population is declining and that as a people 
we are moving rather swiftly in the direction of cessation of popula- 
tion growth. Estimates of net reproduction rates indicate that as a 
people we are not now having enough children to maintain the popu- 
lation at its present level. This is true of the total urban popula- 
tion, and it is particularly true of the larger cities. According to esti- 
mates of net reproduction rates made by Bernard D. Karpinos and 
published in the Population Index for January, 1938, there are only 
two cities in the entire United States in which fertility among the 
white population is sufficiently great for family replacement. These 
two cities are Gary, Indiana, and Flint, Michigan. Of the ninety- 
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three cities having populations of a hundred thousand or more in 
1930, twenty-seven had net reproduction indices of less than 0.75, 
an index of 1.00 being necessary to maintain the population at its 
present level. Three of these cities (Albany, New York, and Roches- 
ter) are in the Middle Atlantic states; four cities (Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, and St. Louis), in the West North Central 
states; four cities (Washington, Richmond, Atlanta, and Tampa), 
in the South Atlantic states; one city (Memphis), in the East South 
Central states; six cities (New Orleans, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Houston, and San Antonio), in the West South Central states; one 
city (Denver), in the Mountain states; and eight cities (Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, 
and San Francisco), in the Pacific states. The net reproduction 
index is above 1.00 in fourteen of the ninety-eight cities having 
populations between fifty thousand and one hundred thousand. 
These fourteen cities are located in six states: Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Texas. 

Normally, natural increase (an excess of births over deaths) in 
a community continues for a period of time after the reproduction 
index falls below 1.00. In many American communities, however, 


natural decrease (an excess of deaths over births) has already set 
in. Harold F. Dorn, in a recent number of the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, comments as follows on the natural 
decrease of population in certain American communities: 


It is difficult for many persons to realize not only the rapidity with which 
the birth-rate is now declining, but also the very low level which it has reached 
in many parts of the nation. There is a tendency to regard persons who fore- 
cast a declining population in the near future as fomenters of a population 
scare. Regardless of whether it is preferable to have faith that human beings 
will always reproduce themselves because they have done so for many centuries 
or to believe that the only lower limit to the decline in birth-rate is zero and 
that the population is doomed to ultimately die out or to be absorbed by some 
more prolific people, it is desirable not to ignore the actual difference between 
the crude birth- and death-rates now existing in many American communities. 

Various estimates of the intrinsic reproduction rate of the total population 
as well as that of the population living in different-sized communities have 
been published, but until very recently it has been impossible to accurately 
estimate the crude rate of natural change of the population living in different- 
sized communities due to the fact that births and deaths were not tabulated 
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by residence in the published reports of the Bureau of the Census. Beginning 
with the records for 1935 the Bureau of the Census is tabulating total births 
and deaths by place of residence so that it is now possible to obtain fairly ac- 
curate crude rates of natural change for individual cities... .. 

The following data are for the years 1935 and 1936, the only years for which 
births and deaths tabulated by place of residence are now available. Although 
the crude birth- and death-rates for the smaller cities fluctuate rather widely 
from year to year, the birth- and death-rates for the two years combined for the 
total country are identical with the average rates for 1933-37. 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN TOTAL POPULATION FOR 1935-36, AND THE 
ESTIMATED NET REPRODUCTION RATE OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN 
1930 FOR CITIES OF 50,000 OR MORE POPULATION IN 1930 WITH A CRUDE 
RATE OF NATURAL DECREASE 1935-36* 








Net Net 
Repro- Repro- 
City Births | Deaths | duction City Deaths | duction 
Rate Rate 





Cities of 100,000 or Cities of 50,000- 
more: 99,999 (cont.): 
3,386] 3,470] .73 Harrisburg 2,100] 2,122 
5,356] 5,388] .66 Terre Haute....} 1,885] 1,994 
8,643] 8,782| .61 St. Joseph......] 2,171] 2,668 
6,827| 7,176] .60 Oak Park:..:.........| 29202) 15327 
San Francisco. ...]13,302/16,420] .46 Columbia 1,749] 2,451 
Savannah 3,101] 3,256 
Cities of 50,000- Covington......| 1,580] 1,834 
99,999: Little Rock 2,198] 3,162 
Troy 1,653] 2,216} .67 1,267| 1,437 
Atlantic City....] 1,612] 1,995] .25 1,636] 2,139 
ClevelandHeights} 295} 783] .73 2,767| 2,855 





























* Net reproduction rate as computed by Dr. Bernard D. Karpinos, Population Index, pp. 60-63, 
January, 1938. The net reproduction rate represents the average number of daughters which a female in- 
fant would bear if subject throughout her lifetime to a fixed set of fertility and mortality rates. The rates 
used were those prevailing in 1930. A net reproduction rate of 1.00 means that the population would remain 
stationary in number in the absence of migration, while a net reproduction rate of less than 1.00 means that 
a population would decrease in number in the absence of migration. For example, the rate of .73 for Albany 
means that 100 female infants, if subject throughout their lifetime to the fertility and mortality rates exist- 
ing in 1930, would bear only 73 daughters. 


More deaths than births were registered in 1935-36 in 145 counties with a 
total population of 8,267,000 in 1930. Forty-two per cent of the population in 
these counties is in the Middle Atlantic states, and 31 per cent lives in the 
three Pacific Coast states. 

A rate of natural decrease was reported in 255 separate communities in 1935- 
36; the total population of these places in 1930 was 8,050,000. Although more 
of these are in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific divisions than elsewhere, every 
geographic region is represented. New York with 16 out of 62 counties and 
California with 19 out of 58 counties reporting more deaths than births repre- 
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sent the areas of most widespread natural population decrease. Even the 
South, which has the highest birth-rate of any major section of the nation, has 
several large cities reporting more deaths than births. The largest of these are 
Richmond, Virginia; Columbia, South Carolina; Savannah, Georgia; Coving- 
ton, Kentucky; and Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Five of the 93 cities with 100,000 or more population in 1930 must now de- 
pend upon migration to maintain their population [see the accompanying table]. 
More deaths than births were reported in Nevada for three of the nine years 
from 1929-37, although this may be the result in part of the incomplete registra- 
tion of births. The total natural increase reported in Nevada from 1929-37 
was 804. All of the cities in the table have very low net reproduction rates 
which strengthens the belief that their crude rates of natural decrease are real 
and not the result of unusual fluctuations. 

It is thus apparent that an appreciable number of communities in all parts 
of the country will begin to decrease in population unless migration from other 
areas offsets the loss arising from the excess of deaths over births. Attention 
is called to these facts in order to convince even the most doubtful skeptic 
that the rate of growth of the population not only is slowing down but that it 
is also changing to a rate of decrease in many places. In view of widespread un- 
employment this may, at first sight, be regarded as a boon. However, this is 
largely illusory since the present births will not be old enough to be either 
employed or unemployed for another twenty years. It is important to remember 
that the full effects of changes in the birth-rate are not noticed until about a 
generation after they occur. 

These data have been presented not in an attempt to create a population 
scare, but rather to call attention to a situation which will undoubtedly become 
more widespread in the near future. If hasty and ill conceived proposals for the 
control of population change are to be avoided, it is important that the conse- 
quences of present trends in birth- and death-rates be anticipated long before 
the problem becomes acute enough for public action. 

















EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF SOCIAL 
CONTROL AND DIRECTION 


N A recent issue of the Curriculum Journal Percy E. Davidson, 

of Stanford University, discusses the social task of education. 
What he says is of such pertinence that we feel justified in quoting 
it at some length. 

As a profession we were slow to catch the fateful significance of public educa- 
tion, perhaps because of our material good fortune and our natural youthful 
optimism. We were not without earlier instruction, however. The famous cardi- 
nal principles hinted at the social task of education without reaching to the 
core of the matter. Education was to be for sound citizenship, for economic 
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and occupational adjustment, for worthy home membership, and for the worthy 
use of leisure time—in short, for living a good life somehow, somewhere. But 
they neglected to tell us of the actual circumstances in which these worthy 
ends were to be realized. Like a blunderbuss, each of these principles discharged 
its load into the wide world in the hope that some stray shot might find a mark. 

But it is with the exact marksmanship of the modern rifle that social aims 
are to be taken today. We now know that the circumstances affecting any 
particular line of educational effort are specific and particular. We no longer 
hope to affect the social scene with rosy aspirations and sweeping formulas. 
We see at last that efficacious educational programs come only after meticulous 
study of social realities in every department of living, and of the subtle processes 
that maintain and explain them. This has required a new addition to our his- 
torical stock in trade. 

The study which has emerged to meet this new need goes under the clumsy 
name of educational sociology. As yet it is a puling infant, but a lusty one never- 
theless, because the course of events [is] in its favor. It is still borrowing its 
sustenance from its mother—general social science—upon whom it must ever 
draw for much of its guidance. But it is on the way to the discovery of its own 
identity and its own problems. 

A solid body of new knowledge must be accumulated dealing in detail with 
all the social circumstances affecting our educational enterprise. It must be 
gathered by sound and authentic scientific methods. It must rise above mi- 
nutiae and the accumulation of odds and ends to the level of far-reaching social- 
educational generalizations; it must keep in step with the authoritative teach- 
ings of the masters of sociology, economics, and political science, and be recog- 
nized by them not only as authentic knowledge, but as highly significant knowl- 
edge for the direction of public affairs, 

We sometimes speak of social planning as if it belonged to the future. But 
social planning is all about us. Italy and Germany are planning an economy 
in terms of the peculiar aspirations of their governing groups. Russia is plan- 
ning. So are Sweden and Japan and Spain. Even the European democracies 
are beginning to define their national plans. The New Deal itself, whatever 
you may think of it, is a symptom of planning in our own country. New ad- 
ministrations may alter its character; no one expects any future administration 
to return to the planlessness of unregulated laissez faire. 

Can it be doubted that modern culture is moving slowly into an epoch of 
deliberate social planning? If this is so education cannot remain planless. With 
the best wisdom we can summon, and with all the aid we can possibly have 
from the social sciences and from other allied fields, including the comparative 
study of nations and their cultures, we must endeavor to catch the meaning 
of modern trends and to align our programs and practices with them. This 
seems to be the essence of the social task of education that confronts us today. 
Let us hope that our resources may not fall short of its exactions. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED REFERENCES 
IN EDUCATION 


pee readers of the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review will know that these periodicals join in publish- 
ing each year a cycle of twenty lists of selected references. The lists 
are organized to comprehend practically the entire field of educa- 
tion, so that the reader’s general and special interests are recog- 
nized. The items in the lists are selected by recognized specialists, 
who also prepare annotations indicating scope and significance. Not 
all readers may know that the complete cycle for each calendar year 
has been assembled and published in monograph form as a “‘Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph.” The monograph for the last 
calendar year is now ready for distribution as Selected References in 
Education, 1938—the sixth in the series bearing similar titles. 

The price asked for copies of Selected References in Education, 
1938, is ninety cents. Any additional monograph may be secured 
for sixty cents. Persons desiring access to the complete bibliographi- 
cal service of about 1,200 pages containing more than 7,600 anno- 
tated items may purchase the full set of six monographs for three 
dollars, delivered. Orders should be sent to the Department of Edu- 
cation, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A NEw TECHNIQUE FOR TRAINING IN READING 


 gewee University, through its news office, has made public 
the following statement. 


In the first experimental test of a new motion-picture technique for training 
in reading, developed at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, a group 
of sixteen Harvard Freshmen showed marked improvement in reading skill 
and some advance in scholastic standing after eight weeks of special training 
last autumn. 

Under the training, the students as a group increased their reading speed 
by 50 per cent, gained in reading accuracy, and altered for the better their 
habits of eye-movement. That they should also, as a group, improve in scholar- 
ship, even by a small amount, seems especially important considering the many 
factors other than ability to read which contribute to college grades. This is, 
of course, only a first experiment with a small number of cases, but the results 
are so promising that it is planned to repeat it next autumn and also to observe 
how permanent the results may be. 

After a year spent in developing the new technique for training in reading, 
film material is now ready for distribution to high schools and colleges, the 
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Harvard Film Service reported. By April, films will be ready for training chil- 
dren of Grades III-V; by autumn, for Grades VI-IX. 

This new technique for training in reading, which has been developed by 
Professor Walter F. Dearborn, director of the Harvard Psycho-educational 
Clinic, and Dr. Irving H. Anderson, instructor in education, with the co-opera- 
tion of James R. Brewster, director of the Harvard Film Service, gives promise 
of being, partly because of the novelty of its appeal and its concreteness, one 
of the most effective devices for the improvement of skills in reading. It can 
be used by any individual or institution possessing an ordinary sixteen-milli- 
meter movie projector. 

The experimental training program for Harvard Freshmen was directed 
by Dr. Anderson in co-operation with the Dean’s Office of Harvard College. 
Progress of the experimental group was compared with the records made by a 
control group of sixteen Freshmen, with similar admission records, which was 
given no special training. 

Photographs of eye-movements showed that the experimental group in- 
creased its reading speed on the average from 251 to 382 words a minute during 
the training period, Dr. Anderson reported. The number of eye-fixations, or 
stops, per line of reading was reduced from 10.8 to 6.5 and the average number 
of regressions from two every three lines to one every two. 

Comparison of midyear with November grades showed that, while ten stu- 
dents in the experimental group had made definite improvement, only five 
of the control group had better records. The average gain of the former as a 
whole was significant also, while that of the latter was not. 

Final eye-movement records of the experimental group showed a funda- 
mental change in reading habits and also a change in reading attitude, Dr. 
Anderson reported. The students were beginning for the first time to exercise 
control over the eye-movements in reading. How permanent these changes will 
prove to be will quite certainly depend on the intentions of the learners and 
will, of course, vary with the individuals. But these students now know that 
it is possible to improve, and some of them will find the results worth continuing 
their efforts. 

Through the movies, the eyes of the spectator are forced to follow the 
movements that a skilful reader’s eyes would follow. The movie shows succes- 
sive phrases flashed rapidly across and down the screen in such a way that the 
reader’s eyes are involuntarily attracted to each group of words as it appears. 
It is the training thus received that benefits the reader. 


BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


MONG the many bulletins and pamphlets that have come to 
A our desk in recent weeks, those commented on in the follow- 
ing paragraphs should be of special interest to teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. 
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Guide for laymen in the Some time ago the American Association 
study of the public schools of University Women requested the 

United States Office of Education to pre- 
pare outlines for the study of the proper conduct of a public-school 
system. These study outlines have now been published in a series of 
leaflets under the general title “Know Your School.” The specific 
titles of the four leaflets already published are Know Your Board of 
Education, Know Your Superintendent, Know Your School Principal, 
and Know Your Teacher. Each leaflet presents clearly and concisely 
a body of information which should be of great value to the intel- 
ligent layman. For example, in the leaflet dealing with the board of 
education, the following major topics are discussed: ‘‘Qualifica- 
tions,” “Selection,” “Organization,” ““Powers and Functions.” The 
leaflet Know Your Superintendent lists some of the powers and the 
duties of the superintendent and mentions some of the relationships 
that should exist between him and the board of education and be- 
tween him and business officials, supervisors, principals, teachers, 
pupils, and the community. The leaflet dealing with teachers dis- 
cusses some of the most important things that one should know in 
order to understand a school system, for example, the qualifications 
of teachers; their duties and responsibilities; and their relations to 
the school board, the superintendent, patrons, and the community 
in general. Each leaflet contains suggestions for investigation and 
discussion and a list of selected references. This series of leaflets 
should serve a very useful purpose as a guide to any group of lay 
citizens who may wish to arrive at a better understanding of their 
public-school system. 


A summary of require- Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood 
ments for teachers’ and are the authors of a useful handbook pub- 
administrators’ certificates lished by the University of Chicago Press 

under the title Requirements for Cerltifica- 
tion of Teachers and Administrators. The purpose of the publication 
is to offer readily interpreted summaries of the requirements for 
obtaining certificates to teach at the elementary-school, high-school, 
and junior-college levels. The requirements for administrative cer- 
tificates are also summarized. Statements of the recommendations 
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of the various regional accrediting associations regarding the qualifi- 
cations of teachers are also included. This publication will be of 
special interest to prospective teachers and to counselors of teachers 
in training. It will also prove valuable to persons who are interested 
in the development of trends in teacher certification, particularly so 
since it is one of a series of similar documents published annually 
since 1933. 


Improving the standards It is generally recognized, although the 
for city superintendents knowledge is too seldom acted on, that 
the successful operation of a city school 
system depends, in large measure, on the qualifications that the city 
superintendent brings to his job. The truth is that there are few 
positions in either public or private life which require a greater intel- 
ligence or a wider training than the position of the city superin- 
tendent—that is, if the superintendent is to be the vital force that 
he should be in the community. It is gratifying, therefore, that 
the American Association of School Administrators is giving atten- 
tion to the improvement of the qualifications of the members of the 
profession. The association has recently prepared a bulletin entitled 
Standards for Superintendents of Schools, which summarizes the legal 
requirements for the superintendency and analyzes the state cer- 
tification requirements for the office. A chapter is also devoted to 
a discussion of the special education for the superintendency 
offered by colleges and universities. The Committee on Certification 
of Superintendents of Schools, which formulated the report, is not 
yet prepared to publish its final recommendations, but it presents 
the following tentative recommendations for study and discussion. 
1. The American Association of School Administrators should request the 
states to take appropriate action necessary to establish the following minimum 
requirements for entrance to the profession of superintendent of schools: 
a) Minimum age of twenty-five years. 
b) United States citizenship. 
c) A written statement from an approved physician as to soundness of both 
mental and physical health. 
d) Four years of education in a standard and accredited college plus one year 
of graduate study terminating in the Master’s degree. The period of prepa- 
ration to include both cultural and professional studies in such areas as 
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political science and government, economics, sociology, public finance, child 

psychology and hygiene, teacher personnel, school administration, public 

relations, vocational education, and curriculum development. 
e) Three years of successful experience in classroom, administrative, or super- 
visory positions in public-school systems. 

2. The association should expect and encourage its members to acquire 
education and experience beyond the foregoing minimum requirements, 

3. The association should urge state legislatures to enact such laws as to 
require the selection of all city, county, and state superintendents by appoint- 
ment rather than by popular election. There is evidence that the appointment 
procedure will accelerate the acceptance of higher professional standards. 

4. The association should ask collegiate institutions to co-operate in stand- 
ardizing programs for the preparation of superintendents of schools. These 
plans should include the recruitment and selection of persons with the neces- 
sary qualities for leadership in public education. Every effort should be made 
to avoid a mere collection of courses lacking the essential elements of an inte- 
grated program. 

5. The association should take the lead in formulating a code of ethics for 
superintendents similar to the National Education Association’s Code of Ethics 
for Teachers but incorporating ethical principles peculiar to the superintend- 
ency. Effort should then be directed toward winning the acceptance of this 
code of ethics by superintendents’ organizations and by boards of education 
and toward the development of the appropriate procedures whereby the prin- 
ciples of the code would be respected. 

6. The association should authorize the development of those standards 
and procedures for admission to the organization which will promote the gen- 
eral acceptance of the foregoing recommendations. One way of contributing to 
this end, in addition to the general active membership qualifications set forth 
in the present constitution, would be the establishment of a fellowship member- 
ship requiring advanced professional preparation and experience. 





The development of the ‘Teachers who are trying to introduce 
informal daily program flexibility into the daily program so as to 
in the state of New York make opportunity for activities which 

appear more worth while than some of 
those provided for in the regular time schedule will be interested in 
a publication of the New York State Association of Elementary 
Principals which has appeared under the title The Informal Daily 
Program. This bulletin reports the results of a state-wide canvass of 
the influence that newer practices in elementary education have had 
on the organization of the school day. Four hundred and seventy- 
one programs were submitted by teachers in reply to a request sent 
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out by a committee of the association. Of these, 229 represent some 
degree of deviation from the typical formal school program. Per- 
haps the most interesting chapter in the bulletin is the one which 
analyzes the programs submitted by the teachers. 


Revision of curriculums Individuals and members of committees 
by two state departments dealing with curriculum problems who 

are interested in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion will find stimulating and suggestive two recent publications: 
one by the Department of Public Instruction of Michigan and the 
other by the State Department of Education of Kansas. 

The Michigan publication bears the title ‘‘Basic Instructional 
Policy for the Michigan Curriculum Program.”’ It presents the point 
of view on instruction underlying the Michigan curriculum pro- 
grams. The discussion is organized around six major topics: (1) 
“What is education for?” (2) “How shall the decisions be made as 
to what experiences should be provided for the learner?” (3) “What 
types of experiences and what organization of these experiences bring 
about the most effective learning?” (4) “What is the role of the 
teacher in the instructional program?” (5) “How can individual 
parents help to improve instruction?” (6) “How can community 
agencies help improve instruction?” Possible uses of this statement 
of policy are listed as follows: 

This instructional policy may be used in a wide variety of ways. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: 

1. Serve as a point of departure for local school systems engaged in the 
formulation of their basic beliefs and judgments with respect to the improve- 
ment of their instructional program. 

2. Provide a common background for the work of the various subcommittees 
of the program concerned with particular aspects of curriculum development. 

3. Present to parents and to lay persons generally a systematic statement of 
the point of view in the Michigan curriculum program in terms of which these 
groups may plan their own activities of implementation and assistance. 

4. Provide for professional organizations of teachers at various levels and 
in various subject fields a point of reference in relation to which their own pro- 
grams may be fitted. 

5. Offer to thoughtful teachers a statement of basic educational values 
against which they may check their own educational beliefs and practices. 

6. Provide for teacher-training institutions a pattern of educational values 
which may aid in planning the experiences provided for the training of teachers. 
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7. Present the basic instructional ideas of the curriculum program to lay 
organizations interested in education, such as the Michigan Council of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Association of University Women, and the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

8. Provide lecturers, editors, public officials, and other state agencies with a 
precise statement of educational trends and values as interpreted by the Michi- 
gan program. 

g. Provide a guide to the evaluation of the purposes and procedures of an 
instructional program. 

10. Serve the Steering Committee as a record of agreement on basis values. 


The second publication is entitled A Scope and Sequence Bulletin 
in the Kansas Program for the Improvement of Instruction. The gen- 
eral purpose of this bulletin is indicated by the following quotation 
from the Introduction. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to present a plan for working into the day-by- 
day program of the school a point of view about education that the teachers of 
Kansas have developed. Therefore it contains a suggested plan for defining 
the scope and sequence of the curriculum, a possible organization of the day’s 
program of schoolroom living, and suggestions for organizing the core program 
and making administrative adjustments for introducing it..... 

The plan in general presents a core program for all children in Grades I 
through XIV in the form of broad fields of subject matter. These include the 
fields of health and science, social sciences, and English. Materials are presented 
in these fields, and suggestions are made for adapting the program to Kansas 
school situations as they now are. 





SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


+ ip second annual conference on reading for teachers and school 
officers of elementary schools, high schools, and junior colleges 
will be held in Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, June 21-24, inclu- 
sive. The central theme of the conference is ‘Taking Inventory of 
Recent Developments in Reading.” An effort will be made to pre- 
sent objective and impartial appraisals of current trends in reading 
through the co-operation of specialists from all parts of the country. 
The programs on successive days of the conference will deal with 
different general problems: June 21, basic or developmental reading 
problems; June 22, special problems presented by poor readers; June 
23, reading problems in the various curriculum fields; June 24, the 
stimulation of recreatory reading, and library problems. The com- 
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plete program for the conference will appear in the June number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered during 
the summer quarter. For those not registered a fee of $5.00 will be 
charged for the conference period, or $1.50 a day. To obtain addi- 
tional information or copies of the program, address William S. 
Gray, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

HE eighth annual conference of administrative officers of public 
and private schools will be held by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago at Judson Court, College Residence 
Halls for Men, during the week of July 17-21, 1939. The program in 
the forenoon will consist of lectures by members of the Department 
of Education and visiting instructors. Separate round-table discus- 
sions for superintendents, high-school principals, and elementary- 
school principals will be held in the afternoon. Programs of the con- 
ference will be mailed to persons applying to Professor William C. 

Reavis, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for 
sixteen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. 
Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the conference, 
for which the complete program is given below, is “Democratic 
Practices in School Administration.” 


Monday, July 17 
PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


“Democracy as an Agency of Social Control,” Lloyd A. Cook, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 

“Principles of Democratic Administration,” Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of 
Administration, University of Chicago 

“Difficulties Inherent in the Development of Democratic Practices in City 
School Administration,” DeWitt S. Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 
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Tuesday, July 18 


TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION 
IN DEmocrRATIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

“Training Teachers for Effective Participation in Educational Administra- 
tion,” Frank E. Baker, President, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 

“Training Administrative Officers for Democratic Leadership,” Ralph W. 
Tyler, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Education; Chief Ex- 
aminer, Board of Examinations, University of Chicago 

“In-Service Training of Personnel for Effective Participation in City School 
Administration,” C. L. Cushman, Director of the Department of Research and 
Curriculum, Denver Public Schools; Visiting Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago (Summer, 1939) 

Wednesday, July 19 


ORGANIZING A SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR 
DeEmocrATIC ADMINISTRATION 

“The Legal Basis of Democratic Administration,” Newton Edwards, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Contributions of Teacher Organizations to Democracy in Administration,’’ 
Edward E. Keener, Principal, Hay Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Fundamentals of Democratic Administration in City School Systems,’’ 
Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Thursday, July 20 


IMPORTANCE OF DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES IN THE INSTRUCTION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF PUPILS 


“How Much Freedom Should Pupils Be Granted To Choose Their Experi- 
ences in Learning?” G. T. Buswell, Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

“The Effects of Democratic School Practices on the Personality of the Child,”’ 
Daniel A. Prescott, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Importance of Securing the Participation of Boys in the Reduction of 
Hazards from Accidents and in the Elimination of Juvenile Crime in Modern 
Cities,” Eliot Ness, Director of Public Safety, City of Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Friday, July 21 


EXAMPLES OF DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
“Types of Democratic Practices in Public Schools,” Carl C. Byerly, Super- 
intendent of Schools, West Chicago, Illinois 
“The Teachers’ Council in the Oak Park Schools,” William J. Hamilton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, Illinois 
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“Faculty and Pupil Participation in the Administration of an Experimental 
School,” Ernest Horn, Professor of Education; Director, University Elementary 
School, University of Iowa 


Wuo’s WHo FoR May 


The authors of articles RoBERtT Murray Haic, McVickar pro- 
in the current issue fessor of political economy at Columbia 

University. NEwTon Epwarps, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Chicago. WitL1am H. Lucio, 
vice-principal of the Washington School, San Leandro, California. 
Cyrus D. MEAD, associate professor of education at the University 
of California. W. C. Kvaraceus, educational consultant of the 
public schools at Brockton, Massachusetts. GERTRUDE HILDRETH, 
psychologist of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, assistant director of the De- 
partment of Child Study and Special Education of the public schools 
at Rochester, New York. 


The writers of reviews ALBION H. HorRALLt, assistant superin- 
in the current issue tendent of the San‘Jose School Depart- 

ment, San Jose, California. R. L. Mor- 
TON, professor of education at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, M.D., professor of hygiene and director 
of the students’ health service at the University of Cincinnati. 
FLORENCE G. BILLIG, associate professor of science education at 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; and supervisor of exact 
science in the Detroit public schools. ANNE E. Pierce, assistant 
professor of music and head of the department of music in the Ex- 
perimental Schools at the University of Iowa. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SCHOOL FINANCE IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT TRENDS" 


ROBERT MURRAY HAIG 
Columbia University 


* 


T WOULD not be surprising if the historians of the future were to 
I decide that the most significant development of the recent past 
is the gradual acceptance of the view that it is a responsibility of the 
federal government to attempt to regulate and control the fluctua- 
tions of the economy and to safeguard the welfare of certain economic 
classes unfavorably affected by such fluctuations. The acceptance of 
this notion has had profound repercussions on our public finances in 
a number of directions. It has involved heavy subsidies to important 
economic classes, like the farmer; it has led to unemployment relief 
on an enormous scale; it has led to the adoption of a program of 
social security, the full financial implications of which are only now 
beginning to be understood; it has led to a feeling that the tax system 
should be harmonized with the general economic policy; and it has 
even generated a specific demand on the part of an important minor- 
ity that the tax system be deliberately and consciously used to direct 
and control economic activity. Indeed, the general question now 
arises whether we have not set foot on a road whose only terminus 
is complete economic planning. I am not predicting that we shall 
proceed steadily toward that terminus; but we have taken several 
long steps along this road, and it is not yet clear if and when we shall 
come to a halt. 

The second general trend to which I call attention is, in a sense, 
a corollary to the first. We have in the last few years witnessed the 
development of deficit financing as a part of the normal and accepted 
procedure in the federal sphere. As you know, we have not had a 
balanced budget for a number of years. Since 1932 we have spent 

t Address delivered on October 5, 1938, before the Education Congress conducted 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vanla. 
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for federal purposes some twenty-four billions of dollars more than 
we have collected in taxes. One interesting aspect is the extent to 
which public borrowing has become almost entirely a federal func- 
tion. In fact, under the arrangements in effect, it has become some- 
what of an advantage to a state to be financially embarrassed, even 
if that embarrassment be artificial in character. Thus, if a state, be- 
cause of a restriction in its constitution, is unable to borrow, it may 
stand a better chance of getting assistance from the federal govern- 
ment than if it has no such restriction. There are numerous peculiar 
anomalies of that sort. During the depression we have had an almost 
complete breakdown of credit except in the federal sphere. State 
and local authorities have not had access to the loan market in the 
manner and the degree that are considered normal, and only a few 
states have made any extended use of borrowed money. If the 
states and their political subdivisions are to continue to finance 
themselves without resort to credit, it will be necessary that their 
revenue systems be made up of taxes which do not vary greatly in 
yield with the changing phases of the business cycle. This implica- 
tion has not been taken fully into account in the thought with refer- 
ence to the nature of state and local taxation. The amount of leeway 
that will be tolerable under an arrangement where credit is not 
utilized as a resource will be limited indeed. 

A third trend of importance is the steady deterioration in the 
quality of the types of taxes in effect. As the amount of money to 
be collected by taxes has increased, the resulting pressure has 
forced the resort to bad taxes. Perhaps “forced” is too strong a 
word. In many cases there has been a choice between developing 
existing taxes of more attractive types, such as the property tax and 
the income tax, and resorting to much more crude taxes. However, 
we have, in many cases, preferred a new tax, even though it be a 
poor tax. Often the choice of the new tax is supported by a great 
deal of talk about “‘tax consciousness.”’ I sometimes wonder whether 
all this talk is sincere. A very effective way to promote tax con- 
sciousness is to increase the old taxes, such as the taxes on property 
and income. The merit of the new taxes, in the eyes of many of the 
politicians, lies in the very fact that they do mot promote tax 
consciousness. 
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In connection with this progressive deterioration in the quality 
of the tax system, I should like to call attention to a few sentences 
which appear in an account of a recent meeting of the International 
Association for Public Finance and Fiscal Law, at The Hague. In 
an address before this body only a few months ago, Professor G. W. J. 
Bruins, the eminent Dutch economist, said: 

The trend .. . . toward personal taxation (as contrasted with taxes on trans- 
actions and similar taxes), characteristic of the pre-war period, has not only 
been arrested, but has given place to a retreat. Observe, for example, the im- 
portant position occupied now by the sales tax in its various forms in nearly all 
fiscal systems, a development comprehensible as such under the circumstances 
but, nevertheless, involving the revival of a type of taxation that, already a long 
time before the war, was considered by the most advanced countries as belonging 
to a period forever closed.* 

In general, a survey of the types of taxes in the United States 
today, compared with those in force at the beginning of the depres- 
sion, reveals much that is discouraging to all of us who hope to see 
the revenue system of our country develop into something that we 
can defend as equitable and just. Unfortunately a continuance of 
this retrogression is in prospect for the next few years. 

In the fourth place, because of various factors, not the least of 
which is the progressive deterioration in the quality of our taxes, 
we appear to be pressing close to the limit in the aggregate amount 
that can be raised by taxation under existing economic conditions. 
Bad taxes bring about a fundamental unbalance between cost and 
benefit, between burden and product, between the amount a man 
is asked to give up and his ability to supply it. Bad taxes tend to 
impair incentives which must be preserved if the productivity of the 
economy and of the revenue system is to be maintained. 

To the handicap of bad taxes we must add the handicap of bad 
feeling. For example, considerable resentment has arisen in the pub- 
lic mind, based on a conviction that the tax system is being used to 
accomplish indirectly various objectives which the present adminis- 
tration could not hope to accomplish directly. This feeling of resent- 
ment may not be well founded, but of its existence there can be no 
doubt. Moreover, abuse of the businessman is still, apparently, 


* Report of the Inaugural Meeting, February 12, 1938. The Hague: International 
Association for Public Finance and Fiscal Law, 1938. 
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good political policy. We continue to depend primarily on the old 
incentives and on the private entrepreneurs to bring about produc- 
tivity, and yet we have not been able to avoid misunderstanding, 
strife, and friction. Obviously the time has come for co-operation, 
but the old dictum of Henry Adams apparently still holds good: 
“Politics, as a practice, whatever its professions, [has] always been 
the systematic organization of hatreds.’” 

A less fundamental but nevertheless important limitation on taxa- 
tion lies in the field of administration. We have put our tax system 
to a very severe strain in view of the type of administration that we 
have available. In the administration of the federal income tax, for 
example, we have tried to make up for inefficiency by introducing 
harshness. As a result, we are rapidly losing taxpayer co-operation, 
without which the income tax cannot be successfully administered. 

Next, and fifth, is a trend that may be described as the increased 
importance of the financial relations between governmental jurisdic- 
tions. In the last twenty years there has been a great increase of the 
collection of taxes by jurisdictions other than those which spend the 
money. In the field of public education this phenomenon has as- 
sumed the form of an impressive expansion of state aid for schools. 
The old, traditional type of state aid, resting on the notion that its 
primary function was to stimulate activity in the localities along 
certain desirable lines, has largely given way to the plan of equaliza- 
tion, based on tests of local ability and need. This new conception of 
state aid has swept the country, and clever techniques have been 
evolved that are readily adaptable to federal subventions of a similar 
character. 

The establishment of large federal subventions for schools would 
certainly be in harmony with present trends. The fundamental 
philosophy that has controlled the movement for increased school 
aid by the states is valid for the federal field. It is reasonable that 
there should be a guaranty of a minimum educational offering to 
every child, no matter where he may be born. If a child happens to 
to be born in Arkansas, and if Arkansas is unable to supply a 
reasonable educational opportunity, New York and Pennsylvania 
should help Arkansas. We must recognize, however, that in the past 


t The Education of Henry Adams, p. 7. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
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federal aid has been insignificant in amount and that up to this time 
there has existed a close link between the cost of schools and the 
benefits of schools by state areas. Now, how broad and generous 
are we after all? It is one thing for me to lay down a dime and get 
some specific schooling for my own son in return. It is another thing 
for me to lay down a dime for the benefit of a boy in one of the 
mountain counties of New York. It is a still different thing for me 
to lay down a dime for a boy in Mississippi or Arkansas. So long 
as our state lines define the limits of our school district, we have 
shown that we are willing to pay. To what extent can the area be 
safely enlarged? We must face the fact that there are possibilities of 
repercussions on the willingness of the taxpayer to be taxed and 
that in some of the wealthy states these repercussions may be 
seriows. 

The demand for increased federal participation in the support of 
education is accompanied by the specification that there shall be no 
federal control of educational policy. At once the interesting ques- 
tion arises: Can any jurisdiction take responsibility for levying the 
taxes for any particular purpose without sooner or later being forced 
to take the responsibility for defending that expenditure and without 
being asked to assure the taxpayers that the money is spent in a 
proper manner? Consequently I would speak this word of warning: 
if you push for federal appropriations, you should be prepared to 
accept some measure of federal control. In the state of New York I 
had something to do, some fifteen years ago, with setting up the 
present arrangement for distributing state aid for schools. Under 
that arrangement it was contemplated that there should be no in- 
crease in state control. Two years ago a special commission made a 
study of the manner in which the plan was operating. As I listened 
to the testimony before that commission and analyzed the evidence 
laid before it, I came to realize that the time had already come in 
New York when there was a strong demand that, in view of the large 
sums which the state was now giving to the support of education, 
the state department should assume a much larger degree of con- 
trol over the school expenditures of the localities than it had exer- 
cised in the past. No mere audit will satisfy this demand. Sooner 
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or later the jurisdiction which imposes the taxes will exercise real 
control. 

So far as you, in Pennsylvania, support this demand for federal 
subventions because you desire to contribute substantially toward 
the cost of improving the educational offering in the poorer and more 
backward states, there can be nothing but praise for your public 
spirit. It is inspiring to find this sentiment growing in states like 
New York and Pennsylvania. But let there be no misapprehension 
regarding its financial incidence. The richer states, like New York 
and Pennsylvania, ought to look on the proposal for federal sub- 
vention somewhat as they would look on a request to subscribe to a 
foreign missionary society. We shall be giving up more than we 
shall be getting back, and we ought to face the proposal frankly in 
those terms. 

It was not so very long ago that Pennsylvania was numbered 
among the states which made meager provision for their own schools. 
I am delighted that you are now apparently in a position to make 
a large contribution to foreign missions. However, I cannot but 
wonder whether you are fully aware that, in any scheme which is 
likely to go through, you will get back substantially less than you 
put in. So far as support in Pennsylvania for federal subventions for 
common schools rests on the conviction that this aid will mean more 
money for Pennsylvania schools than would be otherwise forthcom- 
ing, that conviction is, in turn, based on the assumption that 
Pennsylvania will not tax herself nearly so heavily as she will submit 
to being taxed by the federal government for this particular pur- 
pose. Only part of what Pennsylvania will pay in increased federal 
taxes for schools can come to Pennsylvania for her schools. It may 
be that your technical limitations in the tax field are such that you 
are ready to abdicate these taxing functions to the federal govern- 
ment. It may be that your politicians are not brave enough to im- 
pose the taxes you want and that they prefer to shift to Washington 
the responsibility of imposing the taxes. In its essence this plan 
means that you are willing to pay a dollar anda half to get a dollar 
in return. From the narrow point of view of getting more money 
for Pennsylvania schools, the principle is unsound. 

Moreover, the support for federal subventions is based on the as- 
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sumption that the money will be collected and distributed under an 
equitable and “scientific” plan. Will the conditions prove to be 
ideal? Are you, in Pennsylvania, convinced that an objective, non- 
political distribution of your money is sufficiently assured to justify 
your support? Will you Pennsylvania school men, who, let us say, 
will expect to get back a dollar at a cost of a dollar and a half to the 
state, be content to have the expenditure of the dollar that you re- 
ceive supervised with a view to seeing that it is well spent, as judged 
by tests satisfactory to your sister-states? Are you Pennsylvanians 
content indefinitely to pay a dollar and a half to get a dollar, without 
assuring yourselves that your fifty cents which will be spent in Ala- 
bama or Arkansas is well spent, as judged by standards satisfactory 
to you? These questions I am trying to make just as specific as I 
can because we should clearly understand the financial import of 
the plan as it affects the richer states. I should like to see federal 
subventions moderately increased, but there is no doubt that any 
federal subventions will come at the expense of states like Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. Moreover, I must frankly say that to my 
mind the declaration of the Educational Policies Commission that 
the federal government should give huge sums in support of public 
education and yet need in no way interfere with the management 
or control of education or the choice of educational means, processes, 
and programs carried on by state and local governments is, to put 
it mildly, optimistic. 

This survey of recent trends in the field of economics and fiscal 
policy reveals a situation which cannot fail to be disturbing to 
every thoughtful person interested in the future of school finances. 
The financial support of public education during the next decade 
will be profoundly affected by the degree of success that attends the 
efforts to solve certain broad political, economic, and fiscal prob- 
lems. Among the significant questions are these: 

1. Shall we, utilizing the general framework of capitalistic organ- 
ization and the present system of economic incentives, be able to 
evolve a technique of helpful co-operation with business which will 
eliminate at least some of the waste and loss of recurrent depressions 
and which will, on balance, increase economic productivity? If the 
answer is ‘‘Yes,”’ the foundation for school finance is secure and the 
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general structure of the present system of school finance will be re- 
tained, but probably with important modifications. If the answer 
to this question is “No,” we must look forward to an extended 
period of radical experimentation in the economic field, with a sub- 
stantial impairment of total productivity as a distinct probability 
and with revolutionary changes in fiscal techniques as a certainty. 

2. Assuming an affirmative answer to the first question, that is, 
that we can work in co-operation with business, shall we succeed 
within the framework of the present political system in solving the 
budgetary problem? It is possible that the solution of this problem 
will involve important changes in our system of taxation—federal, 
state, and local—and important changes in the financial relation- 
ships among the different jurisdictional levels. It is obvious that 
the solution of this problem will also involve the development of an 
ability to follow a consistent financial plan over an extended period 
of time, a plan which assumes a more adult attitude than has been 
displayed in the recent past toward the expenditure of public money 
in response to the demand of special pressure groups. If the answer 
to the question is negative, the progressive deterioration in the state 
of our public finances seems inevitable. The implications of this 
deterioration for the financing of public education in the next decade 
are not pleasant to contemplate. 

As we face the uncertainties of the immediate future, the school 
men of this state and of the nation will, I feel confident, play an 
important and helpful part in reaching sound solutions of our prob- 
lems. Specifically, let us stand for efficiency and productivity in per- 
forming the functions assigned to us by the community. Insofar as 
it lies within our power to influence public policy on the momentous 
issues that face us, let us, of course, make sure that the financial 
needs of public education are adequately presented and properly 
weighed; let us unselfishly make our influence felt in favor of those 
policies which promise the most for the general welfare. In the long 
run, the adequate financial support of public education must rest on 
a sound economic policy for the country as a whole. The outlook for 
school finance depends on the general health of the public fisc. 
A good system of school taxation implies a good system of general 
taxation. 





EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF A 
CHANGING POPULATION: 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


* 


EARLY a century ago Horace Mann expressed a deep-seated 
N and an abiding conviction of the common man in America 
when he declared that, above all other devices of human origin, 
education is the great equalizer of the condition of men. Free op- 
portunity for intellectual development and cultural growth has been 
fundamental in the American tradition in education. It has been a 
cardinal principle of American democracy that a free education is 
the birthright of every American child. As in no other nation in the 
world, we have opened the doors of our schools to children of every 
race and every creed regardless of economic status or of social class. 
Yet, despite all that we have done and all that we are doing, the 
most devastating criticism that can be directed against the American 
educational system is its widespread failure to provide equality of 
opportunity. In a country of such vast extent and of such differ- 
ences in cultural patterns, absolute equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is not to be expected. But the differences that exist are not 
slight; they are of such magnitude as to constitute a threat to the 
very fabric of our democratic institutions. 

The inequalities of opportunity which characterize the American 
educational system today result primarily from the unequal dis- 
tribution of the educational load, from the unequal distribution of 
the national income, and from the long-established tradition that 
the schools should be supported from local and state revenues. 


UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL LOAD 


The imbalance in the distribution of the educational task be- 
tween different states and regions, and between communities of 


t Most of the data in this article are drawn from a more extended investigation by 
the author soon to be published by the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education under the title Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A 
National Responsibility. 
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different sizes, results in large measure from differentials in repro- 
duction. The small-family pattern which has come to characterize 
American life appeared in southern New England somewhat more 
than a century ago. It spread slowly into the Middle Atlantic states 
and to urban communities elsewhere. The custom of family limita- 
tion is being adopted today, to a greater or less degree, by the native 
white farm population, by negroes living on the farm and in the 
city, and by the foreign-born. Continued increase in population, 
however, has tended to obscure the declining fertility of the Ameri- 
can people and to mask the fact that we are moving swiftly in the 
direction of cessation of population growth. Already in at least ten 
states birth-rates are not sufficiently high to maintain the popula- 
tion at its present level. In such populous states as Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and California, fertility is below 
what is required for family replacement. Indeed, for the nation as 
a whole the reproduction index is somewhat less than one hundred; 
under existing conditions of fertility and mortality, each thousand 
girl babies will fail to replace themselves by a thousand daughters. 
In balancing our population budget, we are in the red by about 4 
per cent. On the basis of present trends, at some time between 1955 
and 1980 population in this country will stop growing and will re- 
main stabilized or begin to decline.’ 

Although the custom of family limitation is more or less nation- 
wide, there are, nevertheless, striking differentials in the fertility 
of women in the different regions and in different types of com- 
munities. The fertility of native white women is below what is re- 
quired to maintain the population at its present level by about 11 
per cent in New England, 15 per cent in the Middle Atlantic states, 
and 28 per cent in the Pacific states. In contrast, reproduction rates 
are above what is required for family replacement by 7 per cent in 
the West North Central, 25 per cent in the South Atlantic, 41 per 
cent in the East South Central, 19 per cent in the West South Cen- 
tral, and 29 per cent in the Mountain states.? Obviously the popula- 


1 For estimates of future population growth see Population Statistics: I. National 
Data. Material Prepared for a Study of Population Problems by the National Re- 
sources Committee. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937. 


2P. K. Whelpton, “Geographic and Economic Differentials in Fertility,”? Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII (November, 
1936), 39- 
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tion reserves of the nation are being drawn in large measure from 
the southern states. In 1930 the southern and the southwestern 
states" contained less than a third (28 per cent) of the people of the 
nation, but they accounted for nearly half (47 per cent) of the total 
excess of births over deaths. Differences in fertility are even more 
striking when individual states are considered. The reproduction 
rate of native white women in Kentucky and West Virginia is more 
than twice as high as that of women of the same class in California. 
The population of Georgia is only slightly more than one-third as 
great as the population in the combined area of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, but Georgia accounts for about 50 per cent more 
of the excess of births over deaths than the combined area of the 
three Pacific states. 

Regional differences in reproduction rates cause the child popula- 
tion of school age to be distributed very unequally with respect to 
the supporting adult population. In certain areas the economically 
productive age group carries a burden of child nurture and educa- 
tion fully twice as great as that carried by the same group in other 
areas. In order to discover precisely the imbalance in the distribu- 


tion of the educational load, the writer prepared a map which shows 
for each county in the United States the number of children seven 
to thirteen years of age per thousand adults twenty to sixty-four 
years of age. The great area of low ratios of children to adults 
stretches from Maine to Maryland and extends westward from New 
York and Pennsylvania, getting broader as it reaches the Middle 


* In some instances the sources of information employed in this investigation have 
made it necessary to present data according to the regional classification of the United 
States Census Bureau. More commonly, however, the regional classification employed 
has been that which was developed by Howard W. Odum in Southern Regions of the 
United States (Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1936) 
and which was adopted by the National Resources Committee in its report on The 
Problems of a Changing Population (1938). The regions and the states comprising them 
are as follows: Northeast: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, West Virginia; Middle: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri; Northwest: North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; Southeast: Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana; Southwest: Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona; Far 
West: Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California. 
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states and the prairies and ending in the eastern parts of South 
Dakota and Nebraska and the central part of Kansas. From there 
westward the map shows a great deal of variation until the Pacific 
states are reached. In Nevada and along the entire Pacific coast 
the number of children in relation to adults is unusually small. Low 
ratios also appear in parts of Florida and in a number of urban 
counties located in the states of the Southeast and the Southwest. 

Counties of moderate ratios run together in such a way as to 
form fairly definite patterns. The cut-over lands of the Great Lakes, 
extending across northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
constitute one area of moderate ratios, although in this area there 
are some counties with very high ratios. Another area of moderate 
ratios skirts the southern border of the great area of low ratios. It 
extends from southwest Pennsylvania through southeastern Ohio, 
southern Indiana and Illinois, northern and western Kentucky, to 
southeastern Missouri. In the Southwest many counties in Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona fall in the classification of 
moderate ratios, as do also large parts of the Great Plains area 
stretching from Texas northward. 

The great area of high ratios of children to adults extends from 
Pennsylvania and Maryland southward and includes the Southern 
Appalachians and the old cotton belt of the Southeast. In these two 
regions the adult population carries a burden of young dependents 
out of all proportion to that carried by other sections of the country. 
Outside the South, counties with unusually high ratios are found 
in fairly large numbers in Arizona, Utah, Idaho, and North Dakota, 
and in smaller numbers in Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Maryland. 

There are stiking differences in the educational load carried by 
the economically productive age group in the various regions of this 
country. For every 1,000 persons twenty to sixty-four years of age, 
there are in the Southeast 426 children of five to thirteen years of 
age. For the other regions the ratios are as follows: Southwest, 
380; Northwest, 350; Middle states, 297; Northeast, 295; and Far 
West, 236. Stated in other terms, the productive workers of the 
Southeast carry a burden of child support and education at the ele- 
mentary-school level 80 per cent greater than that carried by the 
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productive workers of the Far West, and about 44 per cent greater 
than that carried by the Northeast or the Middle states. 

The school population is distributed still more unevenly among 
the several states than among the various regions. In South Caro- 
lina, for example, the adult population is carrying an educational 
load more than twice as great as that carried by the adult population 
of California or New York, and nearly twice as great as that of 
Illinois. In South Carolina, North Carolina, New Mexico, Alabama, 
West Virginia, and Utah, the child population in need of care and 
education per thousand adults is from 70 to 100 per cent greater 
than that in the state of New York. 

The high ratios of children to adults in the southern states are 
not due, as might be supposed, to the excessive fertility of the 
negro population. In a few southern states, notably South Carolina, 
the ratio of negro children to negro adults is appreciably higher than 
the ratio of white children to white adults; but in other states, for 
example, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, the reverse is true. 
In general, the excessive burden of young dependents in the South 
cannot be attributed to the high fertility of the negro population. 

Natural increase in this country is taking place at widely differ- 
ent rates in communities of different sizes as well as in the different 
regions. In fact, for more than a century fertility has been much 
higher in agricultural than in urban communities. In 1930 the re- 
production index for native white women in the total urban popula- 
tion was 0.86; for negro women in the urban population it was 0.72. 
In the rural-farm population the reproduction index rose to 1.69 
for native white women and to 1.80 for negro women." 

Naturally such differences in fertility by size of community re- 
sult in a striking imbalance in the distribution of the child popula- 
tion in relation to the supporting adult population. The burden of 
child care and education, as measured by the number of children 
per thousand adults, increases sharply as the size of the community 
decreases. In cities of a hundred thousand or more, the number of 
children of school age is relatively small. This statement is true of 


«The Problems of a Changing Population, p. 134. Report of the Committee on 
Population Problems to the National Resources Committee. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938. 
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children of both elementary- and secondary-school age, and it is 
true, too, of large cities in all sections of the country. The number of 
children in relation to the supporting adult group is relatively small, 
too, in the case of the total urban population including cities of all 
sizes. In every part of the United States the educational load rests 
relatively lightly on the urban dweller. On the other hand, in rural- 
non-farm communities, that is, in small towns and villages, the rela- 
tive number of children is markedly greater than in the urban com- 
munities and much greater than in the larger cities. It is, however, 
the rural-farm population that is carrying a burden of young de- 
pendents out of all proportion to the burden carried by the popula- 
tion in other types of communities. Each thousand adults in the 
rural-farm population of the Southeast and the Southwest is carrying 
a burden of child care and education more than twice as great as 
that carried by a similar number of adults in the large cities in these 
sections, and in the other regions the child burden of the rural-farm 
population ranges from 62 to 85 per cent greater than that in the 
large cities. 
UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


The unequal distribution of the educational load is particularly 
significant when considered in relation to economic resources and 
income levels. In making their Study of Population Redistribution, 
Carter Goodrich and his associates’ applied an index of levels of 
living to all the counties of the United States. On the basis of this 
index, a map was prepared to show the plane of living for all the 
counties of the United States. When this map is compared with 
the map, previously described, showing the ratio of children to 
adults by counties, it is found that the two are similar in their gen- 
eral patterns: the correspondence of areas of high ratios of children 
to adults and of low economic resources is appallingly striking. Al- 
most without exception, the greatest responsibility for child nurture 
and education falls heaviest on those areas with the lowest levels 
of living. 

«Carter Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic Opportunity, pp. 19-20. 
Report of the Study of Population Redistribution, Industrial Research Department, 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936. 
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Further analysis reveals that areas characterized by high fer- 
tility rates and by high ratios of children of school age to the sup- 
porting adult group are, by and large, areas in which a high per- 
centage of the farmers are tenants. The farm population of the 
South has a higher fertility rate than any other group in the nation; 
it carries a burden of young dependents out of all proportion to 
that carried by any other large population group; and it is com- 
prised predominantly of tenant farmers. In South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, from 
60 to 70 per cent of the farms are operated by croppers or tenants. 
There is, too, a close association, in general, between areas having 
an extremely high ratio of children to adults and areas in which the 
value of products per farm is unusually low. Farms reporting total 
value of products under a thousand dollars annually are located 
predominantly in the Appalachian-Ozark region, in the eastern and 
western cotton belts, and in the cut-over lands of the Great Lakes— 
all areas of high population fertility and heavy educational loads. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has delimited, 
primarily through a study of relief, the main rural problem areas of 
the United States.t Three of these are in the South: the Appa- 
lachian-Ozark region, the eastern cotton area, and the western cot- 
ton area. The cut-over lands of the Great Lakes states and the 
northern and the southern portions of the Great Plains constitute 
the other three problem areas. These areas, considered as a unit, 
are characterized by the highest birth-rates of any region of com- 
parable size in the United States, by an excessive population pres- 
sure on the resource structure, by exceedingly low income per farm, 
by high rates of farm tenancy, by low levels of living, and by the 
large percentage of the population unable to carry their own eco- 
nomic weight during periods of economic stress. 

An analysis of the educational load of the six rural problem areas 
reveals that the adult population has a burden of child support and 
education much greater than that of any comparable population 
group in the nation. For each 1,000 adults in the economically pro- 

« P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster, Six Rural Problem Areas. Research Monograph, I. 


Washington: Division of Research, Statistics, and Finance, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, 1935. 
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ductive age group in the problem areas considered as a whole, there 
are 340 children of seven to thirteen years of age. In the nation as 
a whole, exclusive of the problem areas, the number of children per 
1,000 adults is 231. Outside the problem areas there are in the 
United States 185 important industrial counties. In these industrial 
counties, the ratio of children to adults is 210, as compared with a 
ratio of 340 in the problem areas. In northeastern cities of 100,000 
or more, the number of children per 1,000 adults is only 198. 

A comparison of the relative number of children living in these 
problem areas with the number living in certain other regions re- 
veals the importance of the educational task in these areas of re- 
stricted economic opportunity. Twenty-five per cent of the nation’s 
children of elementary-school age live in the problem areas, 28 per 
cent live in the nonproblem areas of the Northeast, 24 per cent in 
the nonproblem areas of the Middle states, and 5 per cent in the 
Far West. 

A comparison of the distribution of children and of income be- 
tween the farm and the non-farm population tells a similar story of 
differences and inequalities. The responsibility for the care and edu- 
cation of 31 per cent of the nation’s children of school age falls on 
the farm population, but farmers receive only 9 per cent of the 
total national income.’ In every region in the United States, except 
the Far West, the farm population has a percentage of the nation’s 
children far in excess of its percentage of the national income. It 
is, however, in the farm population in the states of the Southeast 
that the disparity between the child population and income assumes 
startling proportions. The farm population of the Southeast has 13 
per cent of the nation’s children of school age, but it receives only 
2 per cent of the national income. In contrast, the non-farm popula- 
tion of the Northeast has 27 per cent of the nation’s children of 
school age, but it receives 42 per cent of the national income. In the 
farm population of the entire South there are 17 per cent of the 


* The population figures are those of 1930. The income estimates used throughout 
this article are those of the Brookings Institution. See Maurice Leven, Harold G. 
Moulton, and Clark Warburton, America’s Capacity To Consume, pp. 172-73. Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution, 1934. 
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nation’s children of school age. In the division of the national in- 
come, however, southern farmers receive only 3 per cent. 


RESULTS OF UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF LOAD AND INCOME 


Such differences in the child load in relation to the supporting 
adult group and such disparities in levels of living and income neces- 
sarily reflect themselves in regional and community differences in 
school efficiency and cultural opportunity. On practically every 
measure of cultural resources or of cultural-intellectual status, and 
on nearly every measure of educational efficiency, areas having a 
disproportionately heavy burden of child care and receiving a dis- 
proportionately small part of the national income fall markedly be- 
low the national norm. 

Inequalities of educational opportunity in this country constitute 
a challenge to American statesmanship. For millions of children the 
opportunity for anything more than a modicum of meager, formal 
education is largely conditioned by place of birth. In communities 
where fertility is too low for family replacement, where the burden 
of child care and education is light, where economic resources are 
most abundant, and where the cultural-intellectual status of parents 
is high, we support education liberally. In communities where the 
birth-rate is high and the supporting adult group is carrying a dis- 
proportionately heavy child population, where income per child is 
far below the national norm, where the level of living is low, where 
the cultural heritage is the poorest, where the home has least to 
contribute to cultural and intellectual growth, we support education 
niggardly. Education can be made a force to equalize the conditions 
of men; it is no less true that it can be made a force to create class, 
race, and sectional distinctions. The evidence indicates clearly that, 
if we pursue our present policies, there is grave danger that our 
schools, which we have hitherto regarded as the bulwark of democ- 
racy, may in fact become an instrument for creating those very in- 
equalities that they were designed to prevent. If for a long period 
of years we draw each succeeding generation in disproportionately 
large numbers from those areas in which economic conditions are 
poorest and the cultural-intellectual level is the lowest, if the popu- 
lation reserves of the nation are to be recruited from a definitely 
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underprivileged class, and if we fail to make good the deficit by 
conscious educative endeavor, the effect on our culture and on our 
representative political institutions may be appalling. 


IMPORTANCE OF MIGRATION 


Inequality of educational opportunity in this country assumes 
serious proportions when considered in relation to internal migra- 
tion. At the taking of the last census nearly a fourth of the native 
population was living in states other than the state of their birth. 
One-fourth of the states had given up to others more than a third 
of the population born within their borders. This reshuffling of the 
population has been dominated by the movement of young people 
from farm to city in search of economic opportunity. During the 
1920’s the total net migration of the rural-farm population amounted 
to over six million persons. Despite its high rate of natural increase, 
the total farm population actually decreased by more than a mil- 
lion." 

Moreover, the poorest agricultural areas throughout the nation 
were those from which redundant population was drawn off in 
greatest volume to industrial and commercial communities. The 
rural-farm population of the South dominated the movement from 
farm to city during the decade of the twenties. About 60 per cent 
of the net migration from farms during this decade was from farms 
located south of the Mason-Dixon line. The areas from which the 
cities drew population in such large volume were areas character- 
ized by high rates of farm tenancy. It is a fact of no slight signifi- 
cance that approximately two-fifths of the net migration from farms 
was in those states, all in the South, in which more than half of the 
farms were operated by tenants. 

From the trends in reproduction and migration it appears, fur- 
thermore, that southern farmers may be expected to constitute the 
chief source of future population increase. The reproduction rate of 
the urban population is materially below what is required for per- 


*0. E. Baker, “Rural and Urban Distribution of the Population in the United 
States,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVII 
(November, 1936), 264. 

2 Idem. 
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manent maintenance; if American cities are to grow or even to 
maintain their population at the present level, they must look to 
the rural population as a source of recruitment. The farm popula- 
tion, with a reproduction index twice as great as that of the larger 
cities, will be able to send forth a constant stream of migrants to 
make good, at least in part, the deficits of the cities. The surplus 
farm population, if one may judge from present trends, will be 
supplied chiefly from the southern states. At present, natural in- 
crease in the farm population, as measured by excess of births over 
deaths, is taking place predominantly in the South. For the five- 
year period 1930-34 the excess of births over deaths in the farm 
population of the single state of North Carolina was greater than 
that of the farm population of New England, the Middle Atlantic 
states, and Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined.’ Eight southern 
states accounted for more than half the natural increase of the na- 
tion’s farm population. As O. E. Baker has pointed out, the South 
as a whole supplied more than two-thirds of the excess of births over 
deaths in the nation’s total farm population, while the West and the 
North combined supplied less than one-third. These facts take on 
added social meaning when it is recalled that more than half the 
southern farms are operated by tenants. 

It is of no slight importance that the youth who are being pro- 
vided the most restricted educational facilities are those who, in 
largest numbers, will find it necessary to seek occupational oppor- 
tunity outside the communities of their birth. Under the most favor- 
able conditions the successful transplanting of an individual from 
one cultural pattern to another requires a high degree of adjustment 
and adaptability. Youth who have been denied the opportunity of 
anything more than the most restricted intellectual growth in the 
home, in the community, and in school will, no doubt, find the ven- 
ture particularly hazardous. ‘ 


NEED OF MODIFICATION IN TRADITIONAL METHODS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Education in this country can no longer be regarded as exclusively, 
or even essentially, of local concern. With the degree of migration 


t Tbid., p. 268. 
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that is sure to characterize the American population in the future, 
the cultural and intellectual level of any region necessarily becomes 
a matter of deep concern to the people of every other region. No 
state or region having regard for its own safety or welfare can be in- 
different to the educational opportunities afforded youth in those 
regions from which it will, in large measure, draw its future citizens. 

The maintenance of schools in this country has commonly been 
regarded as solely a matter of local or state concern. It is still fre- 
quently asserted that the failure of many of the states to provide 
adequate educational opportunities is due to lack of interest and 
effort. A critical analysis of the evidence indicates that such is not 
the case. There is, in general, no significant relation between the 
adequacy of financial support for education in different states, as 
measured by expenditure for education per child of school age, and 
financial effort, as measured by the ratio of total expenditure for 
education to total tax resources. Similarly, there is no significant 
relation between effort and ability. The only significant relation is 
between ability and adequacy. 

The striking differences in the ability of the states to support edu- 
cation may be brought out in another way. Professor Newcomer,’ 
an experienced tax economist, has worked out a tax plan as ideal as 
in her judgment can be devised. If this plan were put into effect in 
the poorer states, they would still be unable to support their schools 
adequately. In eight of the southern states it would require all, or 
more than all, the taxes that could be raised under such a plan to 
provide an amount per child of school age equal to the national 
average expenditure per child of school age. South Carolina would 
have to spend 191 per cent of its total tax revenue in order to pro- 
vide $58 per child of school age, the amount which was the national 
average expenditure per child in 1930. 

In practical operation, the principle of local support results in 
inequalities of educational opportunity which at present cannot be 
avoided. In most states failure to support an adequate program of 

t Federal Support for Public Education, pp. 115-78. A Report of an Investigation 
of Educational Need and Relative Ability of States To Support Education as They 

’ Bear on Federal Aid to Education made under the direction of Paul R. Mort and under 


the auspices of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
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education is due primarily to lack of taxable resources. The states 
ranking lowest in adequacy of financial support of education are, in 
general, the states which put forth the greatest effort. There may 
be reasons why the federal government should not participate in the 
support of education in the states, but these reasons should be 
weighed against the certainty that, if the states are left to their 
own resources, the existing inequalities of educational opportunity 
will be perpetuated for a generation, if not indefinitely. 
Differentials in reproduction as between regions, types of com- 
munities, and social classes, and the consequent imbalance in the 
distribution of the burden of child care and education raise funda- 
mental problems of social and educational policy. In general, the 
people who have the highest occupational status and who enjoy the 
richest cultural resources are failing to replace themselves from one 
generation to another. In contrast, the underprivileged elements in 
American life, the mountain folk of the Appalachian region, the 
southern farmers, farmers on marginal and submarginal lands, and 
the unskilled-labor groups in the great urban centers supply the 
chief source of population increase. Here is a situation fraught with 
profound consequences for the future of this country. We do not at 
present have evidence to indicate, with precision, the effect on our 
social heritage of the disproportionate spread of inferior cultural 
patterns which tends to result from differentials in fertility. This we 
do know: the home environment, including the cultural-intellectua] 
status of parents, is a strong force in the intellectual and cultural 
growth of the child, and the cultural-intellectual status tends to 
perpetuate itself from one generation to another. Certain it is that 
the disproportionate spread of inferior cultural heritage increases in 
large degree the social obligations of institutionalized education. In 
some manner the school must make good the deficit of the home 
and of the community. So far we have paid little heed to this im- 
portant fact. We have pursued a policy of providing the richest 
educational opportunity for those who need it least, for those boys 
and girls into whose future homes not enough children will be born 
to replace the family; to those boys and girls who will in large 
measure assume the responsibility of supplying the population re- 
serves of the nation, we have denied equality of educational oppor- 
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tunity. Clearly such a situation calls for a rethinking of our national 
educational policy. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that for some decades the future 
voters of this country will come in disproportionately large numbers 
from the underprivileged elements in American life, from southern 
white and negro tenant farmers, from farmers living on marginal and 
submarginal lands, from unskilled labor in the great cities. One 
may well ask: What attitude toward economic, social, and political 
policies will these sons and daughters of farmers and laborers take? 
Will they support the capitalistic system? Will they insist on an 
extension of the authority of government? If so, what form of gov- 
ernment will they approve? Will they swing to the right or to the 
left, or will they pursue the middle way? To such questions as these 
the future holds the answers, and the answers may in part be de- 
termined by what takes place in American schools and by the policy 
of the federal government with respect to the education of its 
citizens. 
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wi the new programs of work in the elementary school there 
has come an increasing emphasis on the importance of develop- 
ing early in the child’s life an awareness and an appreciation of 
things beautiful. Art is a part of the elementary-school program be- 
cause it helps children to develop creative ability, to satisfy needs 
for beauty, and to appreciate all art and the finer things of life 
(9: 444). 

Picture appreciation is recognized as a legitimate part of the 
art-appreciation program in the elementary school by writers in the 
field (4: 369) and by the inclusion in many courses of study of sug- 
gested lists of pictures for use in the appreciation program (8: 7-10). 
Pictures interest children. Pupils see pictures in books and magazines 
and elsewhere in their environment. The present is a picture age, 
and children seem to be interested in the art expression of the present 
(1: 66-81). Since modern pictures are a part of the child’s environ- 
ment in and out of school, the writers were interested in learning 
whether children would have any particular preferences for indi- 
vidual pictures in a group of accepted and outstanding modern 
paintings in which the elements of modern art work could be seen at 
their best. 

The purpose of the study was to discover what modern pictures 
children in the elementary school like and the reasons for their 
choices. Most courses of study do not include, in suggested lists of 
pictures for teaching appreciation, pictures of the modern type. 
Among those which do include such pictures, there is little agree- 
ment as to subject matter, artist, or what is interesting to the 
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child. Knowledge of the types of pictures that children prefer at 
various age levels will give a basis for the development of apprecia- 
tion (4: 369). It was thus felt that an investigation of children’s 
preferences from among a group of accepted modern pictures might 
be of value in making a selection of modern pictures which children 
would like and which would be useful in picture appreciation. 

The study was delimited to an investigation of what pictures chil- 
dren liked, and the reason or reasons for their selection, when pre- 
sented with a group of eighteen selected modern pictures. The study 
was further delimited by including children of the intermediate 
grades only. It was felt that the intermediate level would be the 
most satisfactory so far as ability to give written replies was con- 
cerned. The background of experience and artistic appreciation of 
intermediate-grade children is also wider than that of lower-grade 
children (2: 132). 


METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Selection of pictures.—The eighteen modern pictures used in this 
investigation, which are listed in Table 1, were selected by a group 
of competent judges as typical of modern painting. An art super- 


visor, an art collector, and an art teacher were the judges of the 
pictures. The pictures were selected solely on the basis of being good 
examples of modern paintings. They are representative examples of 
each artist’s work. The best obtainable prints were purchased, and 
all were of the same quality and of approximately the same size. 
All the prints were colored reproductions of the originals. The 
eighteen prints were arranged and numbered from one to eighteen 
and were placed on two large, white cardboard sheets in order that 
they could be easily shown before the classes. The following ques- 
tionnaire was used to obtain the desired information. 


PICTURE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name ..... Grade Boy or Girl 
School City Age 
The picture I like best is number Have you ever seen it before? 














Why do you like it best? 
The picture I like second best is number 
The picture I like third best is number 
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After the questionnaires had been distributed, the following direc- 
tions were read. 

Boys and girls, I am going to show you some pictures. I want you to look 
at them very carefully. Each picture will be numbered at the top. Write down 
on this line [holding up paper and indicating first line] the number of the one 
you like best of all. Tell whether you have ever seen it before and why you like 
it [indicating proper space on a sample questionnaire for each direction]. Write 
also your second and third choices if you wish. Do not talk to anyone about 
the pictures, and do not let anyone see your paper. Turn your papers over when 
you are through. 


The display charts were then set up, and the children made their 
selections. No time limit was set, but they generally completed the 
test in fifteen or twenty minutes. In a few cases the children asked 
for individual help in spelling a word. Spelling was the only diffi- 
culty that they encountered in filling out the questionnaire. They 
showed a great amount of interest and enthusiasm in taking the test. 
Generally a discussion of likes and dislikes was held after the 
showing. . 

Schools used in the study.—Each of the schools used in obtaining 
the data for this study differed in the type of children attending. 
The children in one school came from homes with many advantages. 
The occupations of the parents of these children ranged from the pro- 
fessions to the business executive and office worker. The second 
school was in the industrial area of the city. The parents were large- 
ly foreign born, and they worked as factory workers, cannery work- 
ers, or day laborers. The third school had a school population which 
drew from the laboring class, the industrial-occupations group, and 
a farming group. It may be seen that the schools covered a wide 
range of social groups. The children in these schools had had no 
instruction in picture appreciation by a trained art teacher. Their re- 
actions to these modern pictures would thus be relatively unin- 
fluenced by any training in picture appreciation. 

Subjects used in the study.—The data from 436 children’s papers 
were collected to give the results presented in this investigation. 
Four hundred and thirty-six first choices were made by the children, 
but not all pupils made second and third choices. However, a 
satisfactory return was received. Out of a total of 1,308 possible 
choices, the children made 1,279, approximately 98 per cent of the 
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possible total. The sixth-grade children made 99 per cent of the 
total possible choices; the fifth-grade children, 97 per cent of the 
total possible choices; and the fourth-grade children, 94 per cent of 
the total possible choices. Since the numbers of children in all 
grades were practically the same, grade comparisons were possible. 
The children, on the average, were approximately nine, ten, and 
eleven years of age. 
TABLE 1 


PICTURES DISPLAYED, NUMBERS ASSIGNED PICTURES ON DISPLAY CHART, AND 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN GRADES IV, V, AND VI WHO 
NAMED EACH PICTURE AS FIRST CHOICE 








Number of 
Artist Choices 
(436 Possible) 


Display 


Name of Picture potted 





. Lake through the Locusts Lucioni 

. New England Harbor Reindel 

. On the River Rousseau 
van Gogh 
Cézanne 
Cézanne 
Signac 
Gauguin 
. Chestnuts van Gogh 
. The Almond Spray van Gogh 
. In the Garden Pissaro 

. Ballet in the Open Degas 

. Blue Window Matisse 

. Self-Portrait van Gogh 
. The Smoker Cézanne 

. The Blue Vase Cézanne 

. The Zouave van Gogh 
. View from the Studio Picasso 


z 
2 
3 
4. 
Be 
6 
oP 
8. 














RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Preferences for pictures.—The data presented in Table 1 give the 
first choices of the 436 children. The picture receiving the greatest 
number of votes was ranked first and so on down to rank 18. 
Analyzing the first choices of the children as shown in Table 1, the 
writers found that three pictures received the majority of the votes. 
In order, these were ‘Lake through the Locusts,” ““New England 
Harbor,” and “On the River.” The first, ‘“Lake through the Lo- 
custs’’ received forty-five more votes than either the second or the 
third. ‘Lake through the Locusts” and ““New England Harbor” were 
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painted by Americans. Both represent a phase of photographic real- 
ism. The term “realism” connotes the ability to reproduce a subject 
as accurately as possible; in other words, to make it true to life. All 
three pictures are outdoor scenes. ‘‘On the River” is an extremely 
simple and almost childlike picture. Each of these three pictures is 
the work of a different artist. On the whole, individual pictures in 
the study appealed to children rather than the pictures of any one 
artist. 

Among the lower ranking pictures were portraits and such pic- 
tures as “Blue Window,” “‘Venice,”’ and “View from the Studio,” 
the last named receiving only one vote of the total 436. A still-life 
painting, “The Almond Spray,” which in subject matter and ar- 
rangement closely resembles the things that children are often asked 
to draw or paint, also ranked low in the children’s preferences. There 
was just one example of an animal picture in the group, “On 
Horseback at the Seaside.” The children showed little interest in 
the picture. 

The second, the third, and the total of all choices were also tabu- 
lated, and the same three pictures which achieved first, second, and 
third ranking as first choices again received the first three ranking 
places. Thus there was general agreement among first, second, and 
third choices. 

Comparison of choices by grade.—The first ranking picture in all 
three grades was ‘Lake through the Locusts.” “On the River,” 
having a quality which might appeal to younger children, ranked 
second in Grade IV. “New England Harbor” was the second choice 
of Grades V and VI. The first three choices of Grades V and VI 
agreed with the total of the children’s first choices as shown 
in Table 1. A comparison of the grade choices showed that the 
highest ranking pictures in each grade were those which were 
realistic and which made use of clear, bright colors. This result 
seemed to conform to Nyquist’s viewpoint (10: 137). In each grade 
modern portraiture ranked low. The very impressionistic picture, 
“View from the Studio,” received no votes in either Grade IV or VI 
and only one vote in Grade V. 

The rank difference formula of correlation was applied to the rank- 
ing of the pictures by the three grades. The correlation between the 
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choices of the children in Grades IV and V was .87 + .049; between 
Grades V and VI, .77 + .067; and between Grades IV and VI, 
.80 + .059. These positive correlations indicate a substantial agree- 
ment in the choices of the children in these three grades. So far as 
the data on the grade choices show, children in the intermediate 
grades tend to like the same modern pictures. In the case of classical 
pictures, intermediate grades show the same tendency (13). 

Comparison of choices in the three schools.—Since the schools used 
in this study draw their school populations from varied social 
groups, the picture preferences of the children in each school were 
tabulated separately for the purpose of determining any differences 
in picture preferences which might exist among the schools. The 
picture chosen as outstanding in both the schools in the industrial 
sections of the city was “On the River.’’ The four top ranking pic- 
tures in each of the three schools again included those which were 
ranked at or near the top in the first, second, and third choices of all 
the children of all the schools. 

In the first nine ranking pictures there was agreement in the 
schools on the choice of six pictures: “Lake through the Locusts,” 
“New England Harbor,” “On the River,” ‘The Stockade,” “The 
Artist’s Room,” and “Venice.” Again it is significant that all the 
modern portraits ranked below the first eleven ranking pictures. 
Pictures of the impressionistic type, ““View from the Studio” and 
“Blue Window,” also ranked low. This ranking was in agreement 
with the data on the individual first, second, and third choices of 
the children. 

The correlations between the children’s choices in the three schools 
were all substantially positive and seem to indicate that home back- 
ground and locality have little effect on children’s choices of modern 
pictures so far as determinable by a test of this kind. 

Comparison of boys’ and girls’ choices—The number of boys and 
the number of girls tested were nearly equal. Eighteen more boys 
than girls took the test. Since the groups were fairly equal in size, 
a comparison between boys’ and girls’ choices was possible. 

Table 2 indicates that the boys favored ‘““New England Harbor,” 
with its clear delineation of boats. Approximately three times as 
many boys as girls chose the picture. Their reasons for the choice 
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were such as these: “I draw lots of pictures of boats when I go down 
to the wharf in San Francisco, and this picture looks just like the 
ships down at the wharf.” “It tells a story of the sea and ships.” 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF Boys’ AND GIRLS’ CHOICES OF PICTURES 








NuMBER OF TIMES 

CHOSEN DIFFERENCE 
TITLE OF PICTURE In NUMBER 
or CHOICES 








Pictures chosen more often by boys: 
New England Harbor 
The Stockade 
On Horseback at the Seaside 
The Smoker 
Self-Portrait 
Lake through the Locusts 
The Zouave 
Venice 
View from the Studio 





Pictures chosen more often by girls: 
The Almond Spray 
Blue Window 28 
Ballet in the Open 22 
Still Life: Fruit 4° 
On the River 
The Artist’s Room 45 
In the Garden 28 
The Blue Vase 3 
Chestnuts 32 





338 














“The Stockade,” another picture of the sea, was chosen approxi- 
mately two times as often by the boys as by the girls. It can be seen 
from Table 2 that the first three choices of the boys have to do with 
pictures of the sea and that the excess of their choices over those of 
the girls indicates the preference that boys have for this type of pic- 
ture. Morrison found that boys of the primary grades also prefer 
pictures of the sea (8: 41). In choosing portraits, the boys showed a 
slight preference over the girls. The girls preferred the still-life 
pictures and the pictures of room interiors, such as “The Artist’s 
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Room” and “Blue Window.” In general, pictures expressing quiet 
and serenity were favored by girls. 

There was a positive correlation of .76 + .070 between the choices 
of the two sexes. This coefficient would seem to indicate that, as 
groups, boys and girls tend to like the same pictures. 

Children’s reasons for their first choices—The reasons that the 
children wrote down for their first choices were classified according 
to their frequency of mention. These are tabulated in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


CHILDREN’S REASONS FOR THEIR FIRST CHOICES AND 
NUMBER OF TIMES EACH REASON WAS MENTIONED 








FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
REASON GIVEN FOR 
PIcTURE CHOSEN 





Grade IV Grade V Grade VI 





50 45 51 146 
60 21 22 113 
33 41 36 II0 
14 25 22 61 
Way the picture is made 12 18 6 36 
Reminiscent of familiar things....... 10 II 26 
7 2 21 
Perspective and proportion.......... 5 18 
Scenery II 18 
Background 7 17 
Tells a story i 6 
Action 2 6 





193 187 578 

















Most of the children responded with a number of reasons for their 
choices, and each choice received a check in the tabulation. Hence 
the total number of reasons given in Table 3 exceeds the total pos- 
sible number of first choices shown in Table 1. All spelling and 
punctuation were corrected in the children’s comments, but nothing 
else was altered. The favorable adjectives used most often by the 
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children were ‘‘good,” “pretty,” “‘nice,” “‘interesting,” “beautiful,” 
“lovely,” “best” (“the best one’), and “simple” (“it is a simple 
picture’’). 

The children were expressive in describing their liking for color 
or the artist’s use of color. Such comments as the following were 
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common: ‘The colors are well chosen and blend well [“The Zou- 
ave’]”; “I like bright colors and good arrangements in pictures 
[‘View from the Studio’].”” Generally the children spoke of one par- 
ticular color in the picture or simply referred to the “color of the 
picture.” Color is an important element in modern pictures; it seems 
that the children recognized and liked this factor, as is evidenced by 
the frequency of their comments. 

The individual interests of the children were many and varied. 
Flowers, boats, food, furniture, trees, horses—all called forth re- 
sponses. The comments regarding the portraits, when these were 
chosen by the children, had to do with the facial expressions of the 
persons portrayed or what the children imagined the person in a 
picture was thinking: “I like faces that show expression [‘Self- 
Portrait’].” 

Realism was noted by the children and was often mentioned. The 
interest that the children showed in realistic pictures agrees with 
the findings of Lark-Horovitz (6) and of Mellinger (7). Typical com- 
ments regarding realism were as follows: “The fruit in Number 16 
[‘Still Life: Fruit’] looks so real you could eat it and almost smell 
it”; “The grass in Number 15 [‘Chestnuts’] looks real, the trees look 
real, and the scenery back of the trees looks real.”’ 

The children recognized “the way the picture is made”’ in their 
comments: “I like the way the picture is put together [‘On the 
River’]’’; “I like the way the artist made the picture, and the way 
the man’s coat is trimmed [‘The Zouave’].”’ 

Those pictures which suggested familiar things were characterized 
as follows: “It makes me think about Spain where I used to live 
[‘The Stockade’]’’; “It reminds me of an old-fashioned picture I saw 
once [‘Ballet in the Open’}.” 

Those children who gave nature as the reason for their first choice 
generally referred to it in some manner, for example: “TI like the 
beauty of out-of-doors [‘Lake through the Locusts’]”; “TI like to walk 
out in the fields and look at the sea [‘The Stockade’].” 

In regard to the background of the picture, the children’s com- 
ments were of this type: “I like boats, and the background the 
artist used is good [‘New England Harbor’); “Its frontground is 
good, but its background is better [‘Lake through the Locusts’].”’ 
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In giving scenery as a reason for the choice of a picture, the chil- 
dren were generally direct in their replies, using the word ‘“‘scenery”’ 
with some descriptive adjective. The same may be said of the story 
element in a picture; the children used the word “‘story”’ in giving 
their reasons. Few children mentioned story interest. 

In speaking of proportion, the children did not usually refer to it 
as proportion but were indirect in stating their reasons: ‘The pic- 
ture is balanced right; the light and dark are in the right places 
[‘New England Harbor’]’’; “The picture has repeated colors, good 
scenery, is not crowded, has space, and it is drawn in proportion 
[‘Lake through the Locusts’].”’ 

Action was simply referred to as “‘action” and was mentioned by 
only six children. In general, the comments of the children were 
simple, vivid, and surprisingly thoughtful. They give a further in- 
sight into children’s choices of pictures. 

Only about 7 per cent of the 436 children had ever seen any of 
their first-choice pictures before. This small percentage might be 
expected since few children have opportunities to see the kinds of 
paintings used in this study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following summary and conclusions are offered as a result 
of this investigation: (1) Care should be taken in selecting modern 
pictures for picture-appreciation lists for children. (2) The majority 
of the children in this study tended to have definite preferences for 
certain modern pictures. (3) “Lake through the Locusts’ received 
the greatest number of first choices, as well as the greatest number of 
first, second, and third choices. (4) The four pictures which the chil- 
dren ranked highest in the total choices would probably interest 
children in the intermediate grades and be suitable for teaching pic- 
ture appreciation. (5) Children of Grades IV, V, and VI differed 
but little in their picture preferences. This finding is in agreement 
with the study of Williams (13). (6) The children showed no particu- 
lar preference for any one artist’s work. Each of the three or four 
pictures receiving the majority of choices was painted by a different 
artist. (7) So far as the data of this study show, the environmental 
status and the locality in which children live seem to have little to 
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do with the pictures that children choose. (8) In general, the 
tendency was for boys and girls to like the same pictures. Boys 
showed a slight preference for pictures of the sea. Although modern 
portraits ranked low in the total choices of all children, boys cared 
more for this type than did the girls. Girls, on the other hand, pre- 
ferred the still-life pictures and the room interiors. Compilers of pic- 
ture lists should take into account both boys’ and girls’ interests. (9) 
The majority of the children gave the following reasons for liking 
their first-choice pictures (the reasons are ranked according to fre- 
quency of mention): (a) the artist’s use of color (this finding is in 
agreement with the studies of Lark-Horovitz [6] and Mellinger [7]) ; 
(b) a quality expressed by a favorable adjective of description (this 
finding is in agreement with Morrison’s study [8]); (c) individual 
interests of the children; (d) realism (this finding agrees with the 
findings of Lark-Horovitz [6] and Mellinger [7]); (e) the way the 
picture was made. (10) Those elements which seemed to interest 
children the least, according to their rankings, were story interest 
and action. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING IN THE FIRST GRADE 


W. C. KVARACEUS 
Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 


* 


HE time of the year when group intelligence tests are adminis- 

tered has been recognized by some persons using these tests as 
an important conditioning factor determining, to some degree, the 
test result itself. Especially is this factor operative in the initial 
grade when the child comes to school for the first time. To what 
degree or extent a child’s performance will vary if he is given the 
test in the first, the second, or the third month of school has not 
been, and perhaps cannot be, established. It is agreed, however, 
that there are many variable factors, such as a pupil’s habits of 
application and perseverance, his ability to meet a new person or a 
new situation, and his ability to work as a member of a group, any 
or all of which may influence the performance of an individual pupil 
to such a degree that the end result—the mental age or intelligence 
quotient—may not be the true index of the child’s capacity or degree 
of brightness. Many of these variables are lessened or improved as 
the child learns to adjust himself to school living. This adjust- 
ment, in turn, influences test performance and hence the measure of 
the child’s “ability.” 

In a city-wide testing program carried out in Brockton in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test was 
given to all first-grade pupils, 804 in number. These pupils had 
entered school in September, 1937. In September, 1938, the same 
intelligence test was administered to the new first-grade pupils by 
the same testers, the supervisor of the primary grades and the school 
psychologist. For certain experimental reasons this test was given in 
the latter part of September, almost four weeks after the opening of 
school. As a coincidence, the number of pupils tested was also 804. 

The results of the two tests are given in Table 1. As the city 
median has remained relatively constant, the wide variance in test 
results of the two first grades points to several conclusions: 
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1. Since an intelligence test measures performance only, any fac- 
tors conditioning performance will influence the ability score ob- 
tained. 

2. Performance on a group test yields a measure of ability which 
is valid only for that particular test and that particular time. Given 
another test or another time, the ability score may vary to a large 
degree. 


TABLE 1 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 804 FIRST-GRADE 
PUPILS TESTED IN FEBRUARY AND OF 804 FIRST- 
GRADE PUPILS TESTED IN SEPTEMBER, GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO PERCENTILE RANK 














INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
PERCENTILE RANK 
In February In September 

1938 1938 

REA Oe OC Seem eee 139 131 
oO EE Ne ee 125 112 
MO srs eaves o sraacs aco rare hore te 119 106 
ORL autre ew enters eines 113 100 
Ree ENC oa me 109 07 
re ee re Py a eRe 104 93 
Ne erie nats wucsuane aoe Sere Ae 100 go 
SUN as Sista sa sai tse Bros wiki Sie oe 95 86 
ER ihe cosa c tango So xaculiot sae go 82 
MD cee Aas e aa sicead eta trea ss ere ear 85 76 
eee re eer ae eet pete . 79 70 











3. A delay in administering a group intelligence test may arti- 
ficially yield higher results, inasmuch as certain conditioning factors 
may undergo improvement, which, in turn, will improve performance 
on the test and raise the test score. 

4. Standardization of intelligence tests in the first grade may well 
include a standardization of the time element to show classroom 
experience. 

5. Test results interpreted in terms of percentile rank, showing 
relative position in a group according to performance on a given 
test, is perhaps the most valid and reliable measure for use in the 
first grade. 


SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


* 


: in references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications 
concerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior 
and problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted 
children, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled chil- 
dren, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, 
(9) speech defectives, and (10) general references. The references in 
the first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated by 
Dr. Hildreth; those in the remaining classifications, by Dr. Ingram. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN* 

229. BEER, EtHet S. “Special Training for Subnormal Children,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII (October-December, 1937), 
382-01. 

Describes the program and the practices carried on at the Montgomery School 
for mentally retarded children in the Newark (New Jersey) public schools 


230. CorrE, Mary P. “An Adjusted Curriculum for the Dull-normal Pupil,” 
Occupations, XVII (October, 1938), 34-39. 
The author summarizes curriculum programs that have been organized in ten 
large cities of the country for dull-normal children. 


231. Dayton, Nem A. “Height, Weight, and Intelligence Relationships in 
31,939 Retarded Children Examined by Fifteen Massachusetts Travel- 
ing School Clinics, 1921-1932,”’ Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty- 
first Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 84-100. 


1 See also Item 358 (Hill) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1938, 
number of the School Review, Item 381 (Featherstone) in the September, 1938, number 
of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 444 (Hegge) in the October, 1938, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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Reports the relations of height, weight, and intelligence in normal, retarded, 
and mentally defective school children. 


. Dott, Encar A., and LoNGWELL, S. GERALDINE. ‘Social Competence of 
the Feeble-minded under Extra-institutional Care,” Psychiatric Quarter- 
ly, XI (July, 1937), 450-64. 
The recommendation is made that communities develop programs to provide 
for supervision of the feeble-minded who are not institutionalized. 


. Ertcxson, Mitton H. “ ‘Arrested’ Mental Development,” Medical Rec- 
ord (New York), CXLVI (October 20, 1937), 352-54. 


A description of two clinical cases of “arrested mental development” for whom 
cumulative test records are available for six years or more. 


. FretcHer, Basit A. “The Backward Child and the Teacher,” Under- 
standing the Child, VI (October, 1937), 18-22, 32. 
The author discusses the causes which contribute to backwardness under three 
general headings: physical, intellectual, and emotional. Recommendations are 
made for meeting the problems presented by these children in the public school. 


. HECKER, ARTHUR O. “Low Intelligence: An Investigation of 501 Con- 
secutive Admissions to Polk State School,’”’ Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Sixty-first Annual Session of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 181-90. 

Summarizes facts relating to age of admission, social and mental status, heredi- 
ty, etiology, and physical defects of the population in a large typical state 
school for mental defectives. 


. HumpHReEYS, Epwarp J., WATTS, GEORGE W. T., and BoLpt, WALDE- 

MAR H. “An Investigation into the Case Records of One Thousand High 
Grade Mentally or Developmentally Defective Children,” Proceedings 
and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual Session of the American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 9-46. 
Data from case records for feeble-minded cases in a state institution are tabu- 
lated and summarized. The data relate to physical, mental, educational, eco- 
nomic, and social factors in each case. Describes problems presented by high- 
grade mental defectives in the community. 


237. INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. “Opportunity for the Slow-learning Child,” Educa- 
tional Method, XVII (May, 1938), 409-16. 
Emphasizes the school’s responsibility for children whose intelligence quotients 


are between 50 and 75 and who at sixteen years of age have not advanced 
beyond Grade IV or V. 


238. KUENZEL, Myra W. “Family Care and Training of Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren under Supervision of a Children’s Agency,” Training School Bulle- 
tin, XXXIV (January and February, 1938), 165-72, 194-201. 
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Data are presented relating to one hundred children in the Children’s Home of 
Cincinnati, where the population includes small percentages of mentally re- 
tarded individuals who are idiots and imbeciles. 


. Lyncu, KATHERINE D. “Enrichment of the Program for Subnormal Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (December, 1938), 49-53. 
This report relates to types of experiences and activities in which subnormal 
children can profitably engage to enrich their experiences and make learning 
more functional in character. 


. MacIntyre, E. Mitprep. “Teaching of Reading to Mentally Defective 
Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual Session of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), 
pp. 59-67. 

The author describes her methods for teaching reading to children who are 
mentaily defective. 


. Martens, ExiseE H. “Occupational Preparation for Mentally Handi- 
capped Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual 
Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, 
No. 2 (1937), PP. 157-65. 

Since industry can no longer absorb the unskilled or semiskilled pupils leaving 
special classes, these children are being increasingly prepared for service jobs. 


. Martens, ExuisE H. “Home Economics for the Handicapped Pupil,” 
Practical Home Economics, XVI (September, 1938), 338-40. 

Home economics is recommended as a vital subject in the school curriculum for 
the retarded pupil. School activities in this field must be correlated with ex- 
periences outside. 

. Moore, Tuomas V. “Standards in Training Teachers of Backward Chil- 
dren,” Catholic Educational Review, XXXVI (November, 1938), 525-29. 
Outlines a program for teachers who expect to work with backward children. 
Emphasis is placed on clinical experience. 

. Murpuy, M. ‘The Social Adjustment of the Exceptional Child of Border- 
line Mentality,”’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, 11 (December, 1938), 
169-75. 

A follow-up study of ten mentally backward children showed the problems that 
these individuals meet in making social adjustments. 


. Spoun, A. L. “Curriculum Provision for Slow Pupils,” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, XII (January, 1938), 331-33. 


Summarizes data from a questionnaire relating to provisions for slow pupils in 
the North Central Association high schools. 


. STARR, ANNA SprESMAN. “The Significance of Qualifying Factors in the 
Diagnosis of Borderline Mentality,” Training School Bulletin, XXXIV 
(October, 1937), 113-18. 
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In diagnostic studies emphasis should be placed on the potentiality shown by 
borderline cases, not merely the negative findings with regard to status in 
school achievement. 


247. STOGDILL, RatPH M. “Some Behavior Adjustment Techniques in Use with 
Mentally Retarded Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (No- 
vember, 1938), 25-30, 45. 

Describes adjustment work with children presenting various behavior problems 
at the Wayne County (Michigan) Training School. 


248. VAUGHN, CHARLES L., and Husss, Lorena. “Teaching Reading Vocabu- 
lary to Lower Grade Morons,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty- 
first Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 68-76. 

Special individualized help was found effective in giving reading instruction to 
feeble-minded teen-age boys. Stress was placed on ample repetition. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES" 


. FENTON, NoRMAN, assisted by RAMONA WALLACE. “Child Guidance in 

California Communities: Part 6, Follow-up Study of Bureau Cases,”’ 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 1938), 43-61. 
Data for 821 cases studied at child-guidance bureaus in California were studied 
for adjustment subsequent to contacts with the bureaus. One-fourth were found 
to be adjusted, over half partially adjusted, the remainder unimproved or 
worse. 


. JASTAK, JosErH. “School Test Patterns of Clinic Children,” Delaware 
State Medical Journal, X (May, 1938), 108-11. 
School-age children in Delaware referred to a mental-hygiene clinic for various 
adjustment problems were found to have lower achievement in reading than in 
arithmetic. 


. Kanner, Leo. “Problem Children Growing Up,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, XCIV (November, 1937), 691-99. 
The best results in subsequent adjustment of problem children were found in 
cases having the more favorable home and community backgrounds. 


. LOWENSTEIN, PEARL, and SVENDSEN, MARGARET. “Experimental Modifi- 
cation of the Behavior of a Selected Group of Shy and Withdrawn Chil- 
dren,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (October, 1938), 
639-53. 

Children possessing specific neurotic symptoms, such as shyness or withdrawing 
behavior, were sent to a farm camp. In a small number of cases the neurotic 
symptoms disappeared after eight weeks. 


1 See also Item 389 (Cattell) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1939, number of the School Review. 
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. Murpuy, Wiriram C. “A Comparative Study of 50 White Male Truants 
with 50 White Male Non-truants,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII 
(April, 1938), 93-102. 

A controlled study of truant and non-truant boys in Ohio. In general, the non- 
truants rated higher in intelligence and educational achievement. They were 
also superior to the truant group in physical status. 


. O’Connor, ZENA C. The Runaway Boy in the Correctional School. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 742. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viii+78. 

Runaway boys at the Children’s Village institution were compared with an 
equivalent non-runaway group. The runaways were older, less well adjusted, 
had fewer leisure-time interests, and fewer recreational outlets. Implications for 
institutional treatment are indicated. 


. OUTLAND, GEORGE E. “The Home Situation as a Direct Cause of Boy 
Transiency,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 1938), 
33-42. 

Irregular home background was found chiefly responsible for transiency among 
older boys studied in southern California. 


. REYMERT, Martin L., and Koun, HArorp A. “Suggestive Data concern- 
ing the Etiology of Behavior Problems,” Transactions of the Illinois 
State Academy of Science, XXX (December, 1937), 281-83. Mooseheart, 
Illinois: Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 

Groups of problem and nonproblem boys, matched for age and sex, were found 
to be significantly different in intelligence, school placement, age on admission 
to Mooseheart, and other factors. 


. TALLMAN, FRANK F. “The Place of Occupational Therapy in Dealing with 
Problem Children,” Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, XVI (Oc- 
tober, 1937), 301-6. 

Workbench and playground work are recommended to improve the adjust- 
ments of problem children. 


. WALLIN, J. E. WaAttAcE. “The Nature and Implications of Truancy from 
the Standpoint of the Schools,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V 
(October, 1938), 1-6. 

The writer reiterates his belief, previously expressed, that more funds should be 
spent for properly adjusted school instruction and less for truant officers. 


. WooprFin, L. L. “Children and Their Emotional Problems,” Mental 
Health Observer, V (January, 1938), 10-16. 

Therapy provided by a child-guidance clinic is recommended for treating 
emotional problems in children. a: 

. Younc-MaAstTEN, ISABEL. Behavior Problems of Elementary School Chil- 
dren: A Descriptive and Comparative Study. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
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graphs, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 123-81. Provincetown, Massachusetts: 
Journal Press, 1938. 
Elementary teachers throughout a school system listed 10 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled as behavior problems. The most commonly found problems are indi- 
cated, and the differences between problem and nonproblem groups are dis- 
cussed. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


. Assott, G. (Editor). The Child and the State: Vol. II, The Dependent and 

the Delinquent Child, The Child of Unmarried Parents. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xviii+702. 
The material in this second volume of a series is summarized under the headings 
indicated in the title. The historical background for each section is sum- 
marized. Legislative enactments relating to these groups are comprehensively 
presented. 


. ARMSTRONG, CLAIRETTE P. “A Psychoneurotic Reaction of Delinquent 
Boys and Girls,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII 
(October-December, 1937), 329-42. 

The writer analyzes the causes which contribute to running away from home. 


. Beam, KENNETH S. “What Can the Schools Do To Prevent Delinquency?” 
School Management, VII (November, 1937), 85, 100, 104. 
Delinquency prevention lies primarily in overcoming subversive influences 
operating on high-school children and in providing more appropriate school 
training and more opportunities for desirable social contacts under supervision. 


. BRILL, JEANETTE G., and Payne, E. G. The Adolescent Court and Crime 
Prevention. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. xiv-+230. 
This book presents the essential facts concerning adolescence and indicates the 
part played by the adolescent court in treating youthful offenders. The work of 
the Adolescent Court in Brooklyn, New York, is described. 


. Brown, FRreEp. “Social Maturity and Stability of Non-delinquents, Proto- 
delinquents, and Delinquents,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
VIII (April, 1938), 214-19. 

Results from a personality inventory and developmental age scale show the 
superiority of nondelinquent boys to delinquent groups and to those who have 
engaged in antisocial behavior. 


. CaRLson, Haroxp S. “The Incidence of Certain Etiological and Sympto- 
matic Factors among a Group of Iowa Delinquents and Felons,” Studies 
in Emotional Adjustment, pp. 61-98. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1937. 
The immediate environment appears to be more significant as a causal factor in 
crime and delinquency than has previously been shown. The etiology in adoles- 
cence as compared with adult cases is somewhat different. 
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. Cutnn, W. L. “A Brief Survey of Nearly One Thousand Juvenile De- 
linquents,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, VIII (February, 
1938), 78-85. 

Among a thousand boys in a southern juvenile court, theft was the pre- 
dominant offense. Factors in the home background and social environment dis- 
tinguish this group from delinquents. 


. DurEA, MERvIN A. “Personality Characteristics of Juvenile Offenders in 
Relation to Degree of Delinquency,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 269-83. 

Personality traits that distinguish subjects with the lowest and the highest 
delinquency index are summarized in this study. Delinquency careers can be 
predicted from weighted scores on interest-attitude tests. 


. GrossMAN, Grace. “The Role of the Institution in the Treatment of 
Delinquency,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (January, 
1938), 148-57. 

This report describes a cottage plan for dealing with delinquent Jewish children. 


. Harrison, L. V., and Grant, P. M. Youth in the Toils. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. viii+168. 


Describes methods used in dealing with the delinquent boy problem in New 
York City. Illustrated by concrete cases. 


. Hatrretp, M. Children in Court. New York: Paebar Co., 1938. Pp. 
x+184. 

Personal observations and anecdotal records kept by a juvenile-court judge 
furnish this material on juvenile delinquency. 


. Horscu, ALFRED C., and Davis, R. A. “Personality Traits of Juvenile 
Delinquents and Adult Criminals,” Journal of Social Psychology, TX 
(February, 1938), 57-65. 

Differences in personality traits were shown in inmates in three levels of penal 
institutions: the industrial school, the state reformatory, and the state peniten- 
tiary. Each group was compared with a corresponding control group in the 
general population. 


. Horscu, ALFRED C., and Davis, R. A. ‘Personality Traits and Conduct 
of Institutionalized Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, XXIX (July-August, 1938), 241-44. 

Personality traits in delinquents showed little relation to delinquency trends. 


. Jameson, AuGcusta T. “Psychological Factors Contributing to the De- 
linquency of Girls,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 
1938), 25-32. 

Delinquent girls in a state institution co-operated with the author in studying 
their own delinquency. Reliable data were obtained through a questionnaire 
and autobiographical material. 
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275. KEPHART, NEWELL C. “An Experimental Study of the ‘Disorganization’ of 
Mental Functions in the Delinquent,” Studies in Emotional Adjustment, 
II, 69-96. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XV, No. r. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1938. 


Statistically significant differences in mental traits were found in a comparative 
study of delinquent and nondelinquent children. 


. LICHTENSTEIN, MAuRICE, and Brown, ANDREW W. “Intelligence and 
Achievement of Children in a Delinquency Area,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XXII (January, 1938), 1-24. 

Children coming from an area of low economic status were found to be mentally 
retarded, on both verbal and nonverbal material. Placement in school was 
ahead of mental age. 


. Lunven, W. A. Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh, 1938 (revised). Pp. 390. 
A revision of the 1936 book, with added material from the United States and 
Europe. 

. MARSHALL, JAMES, and McCooEy, MARGARET J. (Co-chairmen). Report 
and Recommendations of the Joint Commitiee on Maladjustment and De- 
linquency. New York: Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 128. 

This bulletin describes the interrelations of school and community agencies in 
dealing with maladjustment and delinquency in New York City. 


. MICHAELS, JOSEPH J. ‘The Incidence of Enuresis and Age of Cessation in 
One Hundred Delinquents and One Hundred Sibling Controls,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (July, 1938), 460-65. 

Intimate relations, which appear to be common indicators of personality dis- 
orders, were found between enuresis and delinquency. 

. OwEN, M. B. “The Intelligence of the Institutionalized Juvenile De- 
linquent,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI (October, 1937), 199-205. 
Forty-three studies chosen from the literature on the subject of intelligence and 
delinquency are listed and summarized statistically. 

. SPEER, GEORGE S. “Wishes, Fears, Interests, and Identifications of De- 
linquent Boys,” Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 289-94. 
The wishes, the fears, and the interests of a hundred adolescent delinquent boys 
were investigated. 

. TER Keurst, ARTHUR J. “Superstitious Nature of Delinquent and Non- 
delinquent Boys,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIX 
(July-August, 1938), 226-40. 

Nondelinquents were found to be less suggestible than delinquents of the same 
age in a state industrial school. 

. Women and Girl Offenders in Massachusetts. Boston: Massachusetts Child 
Council (41 Mount Vernon Street), 1938. Pp. 48. 
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A thoroughgoing examination of methods employed by the state in dealing with 
women and girl offenders. The need for adequately trained personnel in dealing 
with these cases is pointed out, and recommendations are made for better 
parole supervision. 


284. Woops, Mary TEnIson. Juvenile Delinquency: With Special Reference to 

Institutional Treatment. Australian Council for Educational Research 
Series, No. 50. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 
1937. Pp. 80. 
The fundamental causes that produce juvenile delinquency require more 
thoroughgoing study than is ordinarily made. Surveys conducted in institu- 
tions in Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia are summarized. 
Recommendations for diagnosis and treatment are included. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN!’ 


. Etwoop, Mary IJ. “A Descriptive Study of a Gifted Child,” Pittsburgh 
Schools, XII (May, 1938), 169-73. 


A gifted girl now eleven years of age and in Grade VIII is described. 


. HitpRETH, GERTRUDE. “Characteristics of Young Gifted Children,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (December, 
1938), 287-311. 

Gifted children ranging in age from three to nine years were found to have five 
times as many favorable traits as average children drawn from the same school 
population and having the same racial background. 


. HI~tpRETH, GERTRUDE. “The Educational Achievement of Gifted Chil- 
dren,” Child Development, IX (December, 1938), 365-71. 
A controlled study of the achievement of gifted children in elementary-school 
skills, measured by standard tests successively over a period of seventeen years. 
288. Martin, Lewis C. “The Education of Gifted Children,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, 1V (February, 1938), 101, 109. 
Data relating to methods used by public schools in twenty-six American cities 
for the education of gifted children constitute the material presented in this 


report. Class size, per pupil cost, methods of selection, and curriculum modifi- 
cations are reported. 


. Mary ELeanore, C.S.C., Sister. “Organizing the Curriculum for the 
Bright Pupil,” Catholic School Journal, XX XVIII (November and De- 
cember, 1938), 259-60, 293-094; , XXXIX (January and Feb- 
ruary, 1939), 9-10, 40-41. 

These are the first four in a series of six articles relating to the education of 
gifted children. The characteristics of gifted children are described, and cur- 
riculum objectives for their education are outlined. 


See also Item 384 (Hollingworth) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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290. NEvi.t, E. Mizprep. “Brilliant Children: With Special Reference to Their 
Particular Difficulties,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, VII 
(November, 1937), 247-58. 

Summarizes data for seventy-eight gifted children drawn from a clinic popula- 
tion. Superiority was noted in vocabulary, language expression, and alertness. 


291. Noonan, Norma, and Norris, Dorotny E. “Studies of Gifted Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children (extra issue), (January, 1938), pp. 46-56. 
This article summarizes the research findings concerning mental, physical, 
social, and emotional traits of gifted children, as well as the findings on school 
administrative procedures and curricular adjustments. 


292. Ricc, Mervin. “A Follow-up Study of Sixteen Superior Students,” 
School and Society, XLVIII (September 24, 1938), 411-12. 
A follow-up study of children who had been found on early tests to be gifted 
revealed children who still rated gifted, who had high personality ratings, good 
school standing, low age at graduation, and who participated actively in school 
activities. 


TRENDS NOTED IN LITERATURE ON THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The large number of bulletins and articles in the field of the 
physically handicapped indicates that medical, social, and educa- 
tional agencies are active in bringing this field to the attention of 
a large lay group. There are many accounts of city school programs 


covering the various fields of the physically handicapped, and there 
are indications of extensions in rural areas. 

Writers generally stress the need for careful articulation between 
medical and educational programs, particularly in cases of ortho- 
pedic, cardiac, speech, and visual disabilities. The need for per- 
sonality study and the mental-hygiene approach to the individual 
problem is emphasized again and again. Adequate personality ad- 
justment in respect to the handicap is a vital necessity. 

There is increasing acceptance of the responsibility of the regular 
classroom teacher in the recognition of handicaps and prevention of 
problems. This trend is particularly noticeable in the field of speech. 
There are some reports on the preschool child with a handicap, but 
this area justifies far greater attention than has yet been given it. 
More psychological study is noted in the fields of the blind, the deaf, 
and the speech defective than in the other fields. Vocational guid- 
ance is recognized as a challenging problem which needs continued 
study. Inventories and studies in legislation may be noted as a result 
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of the Social Security Act and the introduction of the Pepper Bill 
into Congress. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


. Davis, Louise F. “The Teaching of Reading to the Visually Handicapped 
Child,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVI (November, 1938), 201-5. 
Describes various types of visual handicaps in school children and teaching 
techniques which meet these handicaps. 


. FyEtD, Harriett A., and MAXFIELD, KATHRYN E. “Why a Program of 

Research on Preschool Blind Children,” Journal of Psychology, V1 
(July, 1938), 43-68. 
Discusses retardation, nervousness, and personality maladjustments of the 
preschool blind child. Outlines a proposed program of research and describes 
research activities carried on at the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, 
Summit, New Jersey. 


. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. ‘‘New Trends in Sight-saving Class Activities,” 
Sight-saving Review, VIII (June, 1938), 106-15. 
Recent medical and optical developments and advances in illumination, in 
auditory aids, and in vocational guidance are discussed. 


. Hayes, SAMUEL P. “What Do Blind Children Know?” Teachers Forum 
for Instructors of Blind Children, XI (November, 1938), 22-29, 32. 
The use of information and achievement tests with blind children will give 
evidence of special mistakes and difficulties due to the handicap of blindness 
and will reveal the enriched and supplementary experiences that are needful to 
the child. 


. KNIEWEL, Marte C. “Vocational Guidance for Sight-saving Classes,” 
Sight-saving Review, VIII (December, 1938), 277-82. 
Discusses general sources to which the teacher of the sight-saving class may 
refer for vocational information. Attention is called to the cultivation of whole- 
some attitudes toward a range of occupations and the analysis of personal 
qualifications for jobs. 


. LENDE, HEtGa (Editor). What of the Blind? New York: American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 1938. Pp. x+-214. 
This handbook reviews the current philosophy, the history of education of the 
blind, and the problem of their social adjustment. 

. MAXFIELD, KAtTuryn E. “Building a Prereading Vocabulary for Small 
Blind Children,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, XI 
(November, 1938, and January, 1939), 35-39, 43-48, 56. 


Describes an investigation conducted at the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies, Summit, New Jersey, during a period of three and a half years. Vo- 
cabulary lists are included. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


. CHAMBLESS, ELIZABETH. “Eye and Ear Training for Spastics,” Volta Re- 
view, XL (February and March, 1938), 102-4, 120; 166-68, 184-85. 

A teacher describes the valuable results derived from lip-reading instruction in 
a school for spastic children. 


. CROTHERS, Bronson. “Education of the Handicapped Child,” American 
Journal of Public Health, XXVIII (March, 1938), 340-42. 


Adequate treatment and education of orthopedic children require a close co- 
operation between physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, and teachers. 


. LEE, JoHN J. “The Training of Teachers for Orthopedic Classes,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, V (December, 1938), 59-64. 

The general adviser of special education at Wayne University, Detroit, dis- 
cusses personal qualifications and experience desirable in teachers of orthopedic 
classes and outlines suitable courses. 


. Meapor, Mrprep. “A Public School for the Crippled Child,” Public 
Health Nursing, XXX (August, 1938), 474-77. 

A description of the work for crippled children carried on in the Randall J. 
Condon School in Cincinnati, where the curriculum is an activity program 
based on the needs and interests of the children. 


. PHELPS, WINTHROP Morcan. “The Care of Cerebral Palsies,” Crippled 
Child, XV (April, 1938), 153-54. 

Describes a program carried on at the Children’s Rehabilitation Institute in 
Baltimore, a school for children affected with cerebral palsy who, after a trial 
period of three months, prove to be capable of improving both physically 
and mentally. 


. REzNIKOFF, LEoN. “Emotional Factors in the Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Disabled,” American Journal of Psychiatry, XCIV (January, 
1938), 819-24. 

The author states that for too long the problem has been approached from the 
physical point of view rather than from the standpoint of the individual’s 
emotional reactions. 


. StRAuSS, Marron. “The Spastic in Our Schools,” Crippled Child, XV 
(April, 1938), 160-63. 


Analyzes the problems of the teacher and emphasizes the need for ingenuity in 
guiding the child to help himself. 


. WALTON, MitpReEpD, and Votay, LiLiiAn. “Learning through Play,” 
Crippled Child, XVI (August, 1938), 67-70. 

Describes a variety of games and play that can be used ina hospital class to 
serve many purposes. 
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DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


308. EWING, IRENE R., and Ewinc, ALEx. W. G. The Handicap of Deafness. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+328. 
A detailed account of the educational and the psychological problems of the 
deaf and of the hard-of-hearing, of experimental methods in the measurement 
of residual hearing and the development of its use with hearing aids, of the 
value of lip reading, and of vocational training. The problems at all levels, from 
preschool to adult, are discussed. 


309. JoHNSON, CLyDE W. “On the Medical Battle-Front,” Volta Review, XL 
(January, 1938), 25-30. 
Presents clearly the recent advances in the medical treatment of deafness. 
Includes a statement of therapeutic measures of proved value. 


310. Kirk, Samuet A. “Behavior Problem Tendencies in Deaf and Hard-of- 
Hearing Children,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXTII (March, 
1938), 131-37. 
Reports a study of the ratings of 112 deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils in Grades 
I-VIII on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule. More emo- 
tional problems appear in this group than in a group of hearing children. 


311. LANE, HELEN Scuick. “Measurement of the Mental and Educational 
Ability of the Deaf Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, IV (May, 
1938), 169-73, 191. 
Reports a psychological testing program at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The results on a series of performance tests designed to 
eliminate language difficulty gave a normal curve of distribution rather than 
the serious retardation reported in other studies. Well-known educational tests 
were used as an aid in helping pupils to approximate normal educational 
progress. 


312. “Proceedings of the Sixteenth Summer Program Meeting of the American 
Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Held in 
Detroit, Michigan, June 27—July 1, 1938,” Volta Review, XL (November, 
1938), 617-752. 

The subjects discussed are new trends, developments in better speech, better 
language, the use of hearing aids, and better understanding at home. 


313. SPRINGER, N. Norton. “A Comparative Study of the Psychoneurotic 
Responses of Deaf and Hearing Children,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (September, 1938), 459-66. 

Comparisons were made between the psychoneurotic responses of hearing and 
of deaf children on the Brown Personality Inventory for Children. All groups 
of deaf children received higher neurotic scores than the hearing children. 


314. STANTON, MitprRED B. Mechanical Ability of Deaf Children. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No 751. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viii+66. 
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Reports a matched-group study of the mechanical ability of deaf and hearing 
children of the same age, nationality, and parental occupational level. The 
performance of the deaf boys is equal to that of the normal boys. Deaf girls 
tend to be inferior. The wide range of ability shown in the tests suggests the 
need for individual guidance for deaf pupils. 
. TIMBERLAKE, JOSEPHINE B. “So You Are Going To Hear Better,” Volta 
Review, XL (September, 1938), 505-10. 
Reports the development to date in commercial hearing aids and the use of 
word tests in the individual selection of an aid. 
. VOELKER, CHARLES H. “An Experimental Study of the Comparative Rate 
of Utterance of Deaf and Normal Hearing Speakers,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, LX XXIII (May, 1938), 274-84. 
Reports that the deaf speakers studied had 150 per cent slower intonation than 
normal. A fourth of the group used 80 words or more a minute but were 
noticeably slow. 

DELICATE CHILDREN 
. BisHop, Louis FAuGERES, Jr. “The Child with a Cardiac Handicap,” 
Public Health Nursing, XXX (September, 1938), 513-17. 
A physician advises that all persons who care for children should be on the alert 
for symptoms of chronic rheumatic fever. Every cardiac child should be kept 
within the limits of his reserve energy. 
. Brown, GEORGE DAVENPORT. “The Development of Diabetic Children, 
with Special Reference to Mental and Personality Comparisons,” Child 
Development, IX (June, 1938), 175-84. 
Reports a study of a group of diabetic children to discover influences of the 
physical disorder on physique, intelligence, and personality. No significant 
deviation from the average was found either in the case of siblings or the whole 
group of school children. 


. OETTINGER, KATHERINE BROWNELL. “An Experiment in Teaching Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children at Home,” Mental Hygiene, XXII (April, 
1938), 245-64. 

Describes in detail a home-teaching project for two hundred children suffering 
from cardiac, orthopedic, and other ailments, which was carried out by the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Scranton, Pennsylvania, with the assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration. 


. Ropryson, Harorp C. “Physical Education of Cardiacs,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, IX (May, 1938), 2809. 

States need for working out individual programs for cardiac children and gives 
advice to parents and teachers. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


. Arey, MaseEt Louise. “A Diagnostic Profile of the Speech of Children in 
Grades I, II, and III,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (April, 1938), 
265-68. 
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On the premise that speech correction is most advantageous when begun early, 
the author describes a plan of diagnostic testing for all primary pupils in the 
first three grades. 


. BENDER, JAMES F., and KLEINFELD, Victor M. Principles and Practices 
of Speech Correction. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. 
xiv+ 298. 

Presents a suggested course for teachers of speech correction, with an adequate 
background of information about the psychological and the physiological 
aspects of speech. Discusses analysis and diagnosis of speech disorders and 
their relation to personality. Illustrative aids, a glossary, and bibliographies 
are also included. 


. Berry, MItpRED Fresurc. ‘The Developmental History of Stuttering 
Children,” Journal of Pediatrics, XII (February, 1938), 209-17. 
Presents data from the medical records of five hundred stuttering and five 
hundred non-stuttering children with respect to prenatal conditions and de- 
livery, birth weight, type of feeding, period of breast feeding, walking, and the 
initiation and the development of intelligible speech. 


. MEADER, CLARENCE L. “New Emphases in Speech Rehabilitation,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXIV (April, 1938), 233-39 

The author states that a history of the individual to discover factors affecting 
the developing physical aspects of speech is valuable, since all structures and 
processes are determined by the condition of their origin and growth. The 
biological approach is also an aid in interpreting the social problems related to 
speech as an expression of the personality. 


. Nyten, Donatp. ‘Guidance and Speech in the School Program,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXIV (December, 1938), 603-9. 

Presents the viewpoint that guidance and speech work have a common purpose. 
The thesis is illustrated by a case study of a high-school boy who stuttered. 


. STINCHFIELD, SARA M., and Younc, Epna Hitt. Children with Delayed or 
Defective Speech. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+174. 

Presents studies of mental, physical, and hearing tests of preschool children 
with speech problems. The authors describe a method of aiding speech by a 
psychological and motor-kinesthetic approach. 


. VAN Riper, C. “Persistence of Baby Talk among Children and Adults,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (May, 1938), 672-75. 

Gives results of an examination of the records of sixty cases diagnosed as baby 
talkers. Parents and teachers are urged to take steps in the early elimination of 
baby talk. 


. WEsT, RoBERT (Editor). Proceedings of the American Speech Correction 
Association, Vol. VIII. Madison, Wisconsin: College Typing Co., 1938. 
Pp. 96. 
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Contains papers by leaders in the field, among them Travis, West, Goldstein, 
Bryngelson, and Bluemel. Some of the subjects discussed are stuttering be- 
havior and its prognosis, aphasic learning, and speech spasticity. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


. Amoss, Harry. “Special Education in Rural Communities,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, V (January, 1939), 73-75, 93- 
The provincial inspector of auxiliary classes in Ontario, Canada, describes the 
rural plan for backward, orthopedic, sight-defective, speech-defective, and 
home-bound pupils. This plan cares for the individual pupil wherever he is 
discovered. 


. Berry, CHARLES Scott. “Federal Aid for the Education of Physically 
Handicapped Children,”’ Journal of Exceptional Children, V (November, 
1938), 38-41, 44. 

A well-known authority in the field advocates federal aid and sets forth the 
purposes of the Pepper Bill for federal aid introduced into the Senate in 1937. 


. Braucu, Liovp E. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. 

Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 9. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x+102. 
A comprehensive study covering the rehabilitation concept, the evolution of 
federal co-operation, the extent of the program, its methods, procedures, and 
values. One chapter is given over to a description of special services for the 
blind. 


. BrynE, May E. “Preparing the Handicapped Child To Live,” Public 
Health Nursing, XXX (December, 1938), 734-37. 
The director of special education in Minneapolis, Minnesota, states the phi- 
losophy of the school, which recognizes the common needs of all children and 
seeks to provide a program of freedom and security for the individual in the 
setting of the regular school. 


. ENDRES, JosEpH J. The Education and Care of Physically Handicapped 
Children. Bulletin of the University of the State of New York, No. 1132. 
Albany, New York: University of the State of New York, 1938. Pp. 22. 
Explains the state program, which functions under legal provisions, for the 
education and care of crippled and other physically handicapped children in- 
cluded under the Children’s Court Act and the Education Law. 


. Foster, Emery M., and Martens, EvIsE H. “Statistics of Special Schools 
and Classes for Exceptional Children,” Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States: 1934-36, Vol. II, chap. vi. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1937. Pp. iv-+180 (advance pages). 

Includes a brief section on the status of this educational field, followed by a 
statistical survey (as of 1936) of the education of various types of exceptional 
children in city systems and residential schools. 
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. FRAMPTON, MERLE E., and RowWELL, Hucu G. (Editors) Education of the 

Handicapped: Vol. I, History. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1938. Pp. xii+260. 
This book is the first of two volumes on the handicapped. It covers the history 
of the movement for care and education of persons who deviate physically, 
mentally, and socially. A forthcoming volume will discuss current education 
and trends. 


. INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Digest of Federal and 
State Legislation Affecting Crippled Children and the Physically Handi- 
capped. Elyria, Ohio: International Society for Crippled Children, 1938. 
Pp. 76. 

A report of the Committee on Legislation, compiled on the basis of information 
submitted by each state and of an analysis of existing federal legislation. It 
is designed to serve as a source of reference in legislative projects. 


. LINDENAU, DoROTHEA, and ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Guide to the Litera- 
ture on the Handicapped Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V 
(November, 1938), 31-37, 45. 


The authors have prepared a brief guide to aid school workers in locating the 
sources of practical help in the literature on all types of handicaps. 


. MARTENS, ELIsE H. Occupational Experiences for Handicapped Adolescents 
in Day Schools. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 30, 1937. 
Pp. 62. 

Reports a survey in a selected number of cities of prevocational programs for 
the preparation of mentally or physically handicapped children. 


. MARTENS, ELISE H. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1937. 
Pp. 58. 

A compilation of data regarding curriculums offered in teacher-training institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers of various types of exceptional children. 





Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


LIvING AND LEARNING.—Since there have been made available to the public 
all too few chronicles of specific practices in modern elementary schools, educators 
engaged in developing modern programs in their schools will welcome a new 
publication from the pen of Gertrude Hartman.! The book is a description of 
practices in a situation which, on the surface at least, appears to be almost 
ideal. No doubt all elementary-school teachers have at some time dreamed of 
working in a situation where the children came from a “quiet, simple, regular 
life at home”’; where the school grounds were sufficiently large to provide plenty 
of play space, woods, lawn, and pools; and where the school building contained 
large, commodious rooms with easy chairs and fireplaces. 

In 1928 at Downers Grove, a suburb of Chicago, the present Avery Coonley 
School was built. Mrs. Coonley, for whom the school is named, was one of 
the organizers and is still connected with the school. Some two hundred boys 
and girls are enrolled in this school, which provides for education over a period 
of ten years—two years of kindergarten and eight elementary grades. 

After a detailed description of the school plant, the curriculum pattern is 
revealed. Chapter i, “Learning about Their World,” describes the transition 
from home to school during two years of kindergarten and the study of the 
community by Grades I and II. The six- and seven-year-old children also 
have the responsibility of taking care of the goats and the chickens at the school. 
In these grades, according to the author, a beginning is made in the three R’s. 
Chapter ii, “The Natural Order,” explains the main theme for Grades III and 
IV, namely, the study of the universe and some of the elementary physical 
features of the earth. During the later part of this two-year period a more 
detailed study of geography is included. Chapter iii, ‘Primitive Life,” relates 
various experiences of Grade V in the study of life of prehistoric man. Chapter 
iv, “Man’s Advancing Civilization,” carries the reader along with Grade VI 
in the growth of civilization as a continuous story from the early Egyptians 
through medieval life. Chapter v, “Our Interdependent World,” describes the 
study of the Industrial Revolution which is made in Grade VII. Chapter vi, 
“Discovering America,” relates the work of Grade VIII, which includes a his- 
torical development of the United States. The next three chapters tell of the 
many activities in science, shop, literature, music, and art. Chapter x describes 
briefly “The School Day.” Chapter xi, ‘“The Home and the School,” gives an 


t Gertrude Hartman, Finding Wisdom: Chronicles of a School of Today. New York: 
John Day Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+148. $3.00. 
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interesting picture of the friendly relations existing between parents and the 
school. 

The book is profusely illustrated and contains several plates in color. There 
are also many examples of poems and short prose selections written by children 
of various ages. The organization of the entire book is such that the reader gets 
the spirit of the school almost as if he had actually visited this interesting educa- 
tional institution at Downers Grove. 

The question arises: How valuable is a description of the Avery Coonley 
School for public-school teachers? No doubt the book will raise the same old 
cry on the part of many, “Yes, they can do this in a private school, but, with 
my large number of pupils coming from many types of homes and with my 
limited equipment, it can’t be done.” The book should be a challenge to teachers 
working in situations similar to this Downers Grove School and should cause 
them to resolve to accomplish a higher type of instruction, and it provides 
many illustrations which should be valuable for teachers in public schools that 
are developing modern programs. One significant item to the writer is that, 
with all the fine buildings and equipment and high-type children, the school 
has not gone to the ridiculous extreme of declaring that the curriculum is built 
on the spur of the moment to follow the immediate interests of boys and girls. 
Perhaps John Dewey and Boyd Bode will be pleased to see that there is con- 
tinuity in the plan and the experiences for boys and girls enrolled in this school, 
that the teaching is, no doubt, inspirational but not extemporaneous. It may, 
however, be claimed by some that the persons in charge of the Avery Coonley 
School have gone too far in determining just what the theme for each group 
shall be without permitting much opportunity for variation according to the 
needs and the interests of the children. 

ALBION H. HorratL 
San Jose School Department 
San Jose, California 


ARITHMETIC BECOMES A MEANINGFUL SUBJECT.—It is a well-known fact 
that pupils who have failed to gain promotion in the grades of the elementary 
school frequently have had trouble with arithmetic. Arithmetic is said to out- 
rank all other subjects as a cause of failure. In defense of the children, many 
persons have said that something must be done about arithmetic. The remedy 
which has been adopted in some schools has been simplicity itself. The reason- 
ing and the conclusion seem to have run as follows: “Arithmetic causes failures. 
Eliminate or reduce the amount of arithmetic, and you will eliminate or reduce 
the number of failures.” 

It seems probable that some of those who have led the “flight from arithme- 
tic’ know children better than they know arithmetic and its role in modern 
life, even in child life. Certainly they know children better than they know how 
to teach arithmetic. The trouble seems to lie, not in the fact that arithmetic is 
too difficult for children or that arithmetic is foreign to their lives and interests, 
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but in the fact that arithmetic is often taught so that it fails to have meaning. 
The method has consisted essentially in drilling on isolated elements of skill. 
The learning has been rote learning. 

A reform is under way, and it has already made marked progress in many 
communities and in many schoolrooms. In recent years, particularly in the 
past decade, there has been discernible a new trend. The authors of the set of 
books under review,! as indicated by the title which they have chosen, claim 
to have incorporated this trend in their books. In the Preface to the books for 
Grades III and IV, they announce their “purpose to make books that would be 
in accord with the unmistakable new trend in arithmetic in the schools” (p. iii); 
and, in the Preface to the books for Grades V and VI, they say that ‘“ ‘New 
Trend’ characterizes a merging, forward-moving group of principles which are 
determining a more rational and more effective teaching of arithmetic” (p. iii). 
There are several important respects, in the opinion of the reviewer, in which 
the authors have been successful. 

One of these has to do with the grade placement of arithmetic topics. A 
convenient example is found in the teaching of the multiplication combinations. 
In their earlier books, called The New Day Arithmetics (1930), all the multiplica- 
tion combinations through 9 X 9 are presented in the material designed for use 
in Grade III. In the books under review the third-grade material goes only 
through the 5’s (including 9 X 5 and 5 X 9). 

Another has to do with the organization and the sequence of steps in de- 
veloping the fundamental operations with integers. For example, short division 
in examples with carrying is not introduced until the fifth year, although the 
reviewer wonders why this postponement was not made in 1930, since the 
teaching of long division before short division had been widely recommended 
and had been supported by some experimental evidence at that time. In the 
other direction, considerable elementary work with fractions is done in Grades 
III and IV—a move quite in harmony with children’s abilities, interests, and 
experiences. 

The books abound with helpful, objective aids to learning. In the fifth- 
grade book, page 78, for example, the meaning of } multiplied by 4 is shown by 
drawings of four drinking glasses, each half full. There are numerous well- 
drawn diagrams and illustrations of other types, many in color. 

The pupils are urged to be careful and thoughtful as they work examples 
and solve problems. The “‘steps’’ in solving division examples include the two 
very important comparison steps, which were omitted in the earlier series. A 
list of problems which is designed to give practice on one operation may include 
problems requiring the use of another operation, and the pupil is admonished, 
“Be careful.” 


t Harry O. Gillet, Thomas J. Durell, Fletcher Durell, and Ben A. Sueltz, The New 
Trend Arithmetic: Third Year, pp. xii+306; Fourth Year, pp. xiv-+306; Fifth Year, 
pp. xvi+336+xxxii; Sixth Year, pp. xvi-+336+xxxiv; Seventh Year, pp. x+372+xxii; 
Eighth Year, pp. x +372. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 
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A few analyses of sets of practice examples soon convince the reader that 
the authors have built their materials according to a plan which should provide 
systematically for a distribution of practice over the various elements involved. 
There are some minor exceptions, but, in general, practice has been well dis- 
tributed. 

New processes are developed meaningfully. For example, multiplication is 
shown to be closely related to addition. This demonstration helps in establish- 
ing the meaning of multiplication and makes clear the significance of the opera- 
tion of carrying. The meaning of decimal fractions is illustrated with draw- 
ings, although illustrations are more frequently used for common fractions than 
for decimal fractions. The application of common fractions to music is an at- 
tractive innovation. 

The reviewer believes that there are additional respects in which the new 
trend in arithmetic might have been shown. He believes that zero combina- 
tions are introduced prematurely and that zero combinations are permitted to 
occur in isolation in situations in which they would not normally be found. 
The reviewer believes that the addition and the subtraction facts should be 
taught together as teaching units; in these books they are not brought together 
until some time after they have been taught. The least common denominator 
for fractions having denominators with a common factor is found by taking 
cognizance of the common factor. The reviewer questions whether the pupils 
will see why the product of the denominators should be divided by their com- 
mon factor. 

Examples provided for practice in division contain far more examples with 
integral quotients than would occur in normal affairs. Furthermore, the re- 
mainders are nearly always expressed as fractional parts of the divisor. Of 
course it is true that in the practical situation the remainder sometimes is 
properly expressed merely as a remainder and not in such a form as to make the 
quotient a mixed number. 

Minor slips and irregularities are not numerous. One wonders how the pupil 
is to use a sheet of paper to cover .75 of a square (Sixth Year, p. 6) and why 
such expressions as “Multiply 2 times 225” (Fourth Year, pp. 178, 179) are 
used. In general, however, the books are in good form and good taste. 

This series is not merely a revision of the original series by the same authors. 
Much of the older material has been used in the later series, to be sure; but much 
has been rewritten, there is a different organization, and the suggested methods 
differ. The number of pages has been increased by about 4o per cent. The for- 
mat is more attractive, and the illustrations are better. 

One of the striking developments in American education in recent years is 
the development in textbooks. The books under review reflect many of the 
recent improvements. They merit a share of the credit for current educational 


progress. 
R. L. Morton 
Ohio University 


Athens, Ohio 
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HEALTH EDUCATION FROM A DIFFERENT ANGLE.—Nash’s new book! of 244 
pages is divided into 12 chapters, a Summary, and an Epilogue. By his clear 
and emphatic discussion of the problems of health and of how to approach them, 
the author shows that he has a wide knowledge of the field of health education. 

The book begins with a discussion of what health really is. Then there is a 
discussion of “The Stroke-Glide of the Human Engine,” in which the author 
explains his concept of the rhythm of activity. He outlines the fundamental body 
needs: nutrition, activity, rest, sleep, and freedom from infection. There is a 
discussion of the elimination of strain (the most common hazard to healthful 
living today), followed by an analysis of “Truths and Part-Truths about 
Health.” 

The author emphasizes the fact that there are certain teachable moments in 
the lives of children and their parents and that in these moments lessons can 
be taught because of a certain receptiveness which may not always be present. 
These moments come (1) when a child exhibits curiosity, (2) when he feels that 
differences make him conspicuous, and (3) when adults become frightened about 
some abnormal signs or symptoms. The book contains excellent discussions of 
fallacies and the ideas which give rise to false impressions concerning health. 

It is strange that people believe many things which, their common sense 
should tell them, either are untrue or are only partly true, for example, that clean 
teeth will not decay, that health results from conforming to a height-weight 
scale, that standing and sitting straight are essential to health, that constipa- 
tion in any form means “auto-intoxication,” that the bowels should be kept 
open at all costs, and that exercise prolongs life. The volume under discussion 
should do much toward clearing up some false beliefs which most teachers have 
and which they pass on to children. 

The author concludes his discussion with an outline of what the community 
could do about the promotion of health, and he brings up the problem of uni- 
versal medical care—a question engaging many people in debate at present. It 
is futile to recommend removal of infectious drains if the great majority of the 
people simply do not have the necessary funds to pay for the services. When 
education was mostly a private rather than a public function, illiteracy was 
common. The public school has been responsible for universal education. 
Organized medicine or the state will have to provide adequate medical care if 
the goal of universal health education is to be realized. 

LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, M.D. 
University of Cincinnati 


A TEXTBOOK IN SCIENCE FOR JUNIOR HicH ScHoot Pupirs.—Science in the 
public schools is thought of as a continuous integrated program that is ap- 
proached through environmental situations with which children are familiar. 


t Jay B. Nash, Teachable Moments: A New Approach to Health. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. x+244. $1.50. 
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It is thought of as a program to help boys and girls gain a new way of looking at 
their common experiences. Pupils are to be trained in interpreting and under- 
standing these experiences so that they can use the knowledge gained in solving 
other problems which come up in everyday living. 

It is to meet such an understanding of the school program in science that this 
new book? has been written. It is the first book of a three-book series for junior 
high schools and is a part of a more extensive series including books for ele- 
mentary-school pupils, as well as junior high school pupils. This book takes its 
departure from the work of the sixth-grade book (Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Mary 
Melrose, and Glenn O. Blough, Discovering Our World, Book III. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co.), of which it is a continuation. It has a definite place in 
the scheme of the large series of nine books. 

The teaching materials are organized on the unit-problem plan and have been 
adapted in such a way that teaching and learning are facilitated. Attention of 
pupils is directed toward the development of basic science principles which are 
important in interpreting, understanding, and solving problems common in the 
environment of seventh-grade children. The materials are arranged so that ideas 
are enlarged gradually. This integration is noticeable from unit to unit in this 
particular book, as well as from grade to grade in the series. 

Each unit is introduced by an interesting picture, which, together with an 
excellent descriptive legend, presents the problem of the unit. The picture is 
followed by introductory exercises for helping the pupils check themselves in 
order to discover whether they understand certain large ideas that they will 
need to know as they continue their study, to recall experiences that may be of 
help in the work, and to check the information that they already have about the 
unit. The authors give further direction of work by a section entitled “Looking 
Ahead,” which is intended to give pupils an understanding of what the unit is 
about and why it is interesting. Following this section a number of problems are 
given. For each of the problems, reading materials, experiments, self-testing 
exercises, and a number of additional problems are suggested. A glossary is 
included at the close of the book to give help in pronouncing and understanding 
the scientific terms used in the study. 

A unique feature is the definite provision for training in developing desirable 
scientific attitudes and scientific methods of thinking. In addition, opportunities 
are provided for applying these methods and attitudes in solving everyday prob- 
lems and in understanding environmental situations. 

This book is a definite contribution in the field of science in the public 
schools. It is written in an attractive and an interesting style, with a vocabulary 
that is appropriate for seventh-grade children. It is abundantly illustrated by 


t Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, and Joe Young West, Science Problems 
for the Junior High School, Book I. Basic Studies in Science. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1938. Pp. xii+432. $1.28. 
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valuable pictures and drawings, which are enhanced by excellent captions. The 
illustrations are an integral part of the text. All teachers of science in junior high 


schools will be interested in this book. 
FLORENCE G. BILLIG 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


A Sone Book For HoME AND ScHOOL.—With the development of preschool 
education there have appeared a number of books to assist parents and teachers 
in caring for the musical interests and needs of young children. Such is the 
nature of a book recently published.: 

According to a statement in the Preface, the songs are designed for use by 
parents, teachers, and the little folks themselves. They are the result of the 
author’s experience and are about things which generally appeal to boys and 
girls of preschool and kindergarten age. Among the titles are “My Music Box,” 
“Do You Know?” “My Doggie,” “My Kitty,” “Whirling Leaves,” “The 
Brownies,” “My Rabbit,” “Lovely Things,” “Dolly’s Washday,” “Thank 
You,” “The Ocean,” “The Clock,” “Mr. Snowman,” “Lullaby,” and ‘The 
Sandman.” The songs are short and simple and employ only a limited number 
of tones. In these respects the material is suitable for beginning vocal work. 
The use of accompaniments easy enough for playing by children or by adults 
with little pianistic skill is commendable and is a plan that others might well 
follow when compiling similar material. The pictures of photographic type that 
appear on each page are a distinctive feature of the book and add to the interest 
of the songs. 

A question might be raised whether children, even at a very early age, do 
not prefer songs of greater musical qualities than those contained in this volume. 
Judged from a musical standpoint, the melodies, on the whole, are uninspired 
and commonplace. Most of the songs have only straight note beats, although 
at times uneven combinations would have been more natural. Some of the 
songs—for example, such songs as “The Clock” and “My Top”—vwritten in 
4 meter sound more effective when sung in } time. Due regard has not always 
been paid to the words when they were set to music. For example, in “Do You 
Know?” and “Thank You” main stress or accent sometimes falls on unim- 
portant words. The plan of grouping eighth notes in “On the Slide” would be 
confusing to young or inexperienced players and singers. 

Despite these adverse comments, the book is recommended to parents and 
teachers of young children. Some of the songs are pleasing and will be useful 
in early training. Physical makeup is attractive. Binding and cover are dur- 
able, and paper and print are good. Unfortunately, table of contents, index, and 


page numbers are missing. 
ANNE E. PIERCE 
University of Iowa 


1 Songs and Pictures for Little Folks. Words and Music by Helen C. Knowles. 
Photographs by Ruth Alexander Nichols. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1938. 
$1.50. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Art Education Today, 1939. An Annual Devoted to the Problems of Art Educa- 
tion Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. 90. $1.25. 

AtyEeo, Henry C. The Excursion as a Teaching Technique. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 761. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. Pp. vi+226. $2.35. 

Brarr, GLENN Myers. Mentally Superior and Inferior Children in the Junior 
and Senior High School: A Comparative Study of Their Backgrounds, Interests, 
and Ambitions. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 766. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xii+88. $1.60. 

Creative Expression: The Development of Children in Art, Music, Literature, and 
Dramatics. Edited for the Progressive Education Association by Gertrude 
Hartman and Ann Shumaker. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale & Co., 
1939 (second edition). Pp. 350. $2.00. 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. Edited by I. L. Kandel. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. xvit+4oo. $3.70. 

Hoiz1nceEr, Kart J., and SWINEFORD, FRANCES. A Study in Factor Analysis: 
The Stability of a Bi-factor Solution. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 48. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1939. Pp. xiit92. $1.00. 

Jersitp, ArtHuR T., and Fire, Mary D. The Influence of Nursery School 
Experience on Children’s Social Adjustments. Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 25. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Pp. xii+112. $1.60. 

KENDALL, GLENN M. The Organization and Teaching of Social and Economic 
Studies in Correctional Institutions. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. xii+-160. $1.85. 

KinscELLA, HAZEL GERTRUDE, and TIERNEY, ELIzABETH M. Music in the 
Small School. Lincoln, Nebraska: Teachers College and the University Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Nebraska, 1939. Pp. viii+176. 

LomMBARDI, MARYELLEN MAHER. The Inter-Trait Rating Technique. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 760. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 100. $1.60. 

Music Education in the Elementary School. Sacramento, California: State De- 
partment of Education, 1939. Pp. xvi+152. $1.00. 

Nott, Victor H. The Teaching of Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. viii--238. $2.00. 
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REED, HomER B. Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School Subjects. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+684. $3.25. 

Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Washington: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1939. Pp. 608. $2.00. 

Selected References in Education, 1938. Reprinted from the School Review and 
the Elementary School Journal for January to December, 1938. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 47. Chicago: Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. x+-222. $0.90. 

STRICKLAND, RutH G. A Study of the Possibilities of Graphs as a Means of 
Instruction in the First Four Grades of the Elementary School. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 745. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. viii-++-172. $1.85. 

THIELE, C. L. The Contribution of Generalization to the Learning of the Addition 
Facts. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 763. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viiit+84. $1.60. 

WARD, WINIFRED. Theatre for Children. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xvit+334. $3.00. 

WILLIAMS, JoHN PAvL. Social Adjustment in Methodism: The Adjustment of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to the Changing Needs of Its Constituency, as Il- 
lustrated by a Survey of the Opinions of Methodists Living in and near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 765. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+132. 
$1.60. 


WinsLow, Leon Lovat. The Integrated School Art Program. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+392. $3.50. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


CoLEMAN, CHARLES H., and WESLEY, EpGAR B. America’s Road to Now. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv-+624+xxx. $1.76. 

Gates, ARTHUR I., HUBER, MrrtAM BLANTON, and PEARDON, CELESTE Co- 
mEGYS. The New Work-Play Books. Basal Readers: Off We Go (Pre-primer), 
pp. 64, $0.20; Jim and Judy (Primer), pp. 154, $0.72; Down Our Street (First 
Reader), pp. 202, $0.84; We Grow Up (Second Reader), pp. 248, $0.88; 
Wide Wings (Third Reader), pp. 344, $0.96. Optional Readers: Beginning 
Days (a Pre-reading Book) by Arthur I. Gates and Lillian Minor, pp. 48, 
$0.20; Now We Go Again (Supplementary Pre-primer), pp. 48, $0.20; The 
Surprise Box (a Unit Reader), pp. 48, $0.16. Preparatory Books: To Accom- 
pany “Jim and Judy,” pp. vit+122, $0.32; To Accompany “Down Our Street,” 
pp. 136, $0.32; To Accompany “We Grow Up,” pp. 128, $0.32; To Accompany 
“Wide Wings,” pp. 128, $0.32. General Manual by Arthur I. Gates, pp. 88, 
$0.20. Reader-Manuals by Arthur I. Gates, with the assistance of Mary M. 
Bartlett: For “Beginning Days,” “Off We Go,” and “Now We Go Again,” 
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pp. 98, $1.40; For “Jim and Judy,” pp. 172, $1.32; For “Down Our Street,” 
pp. 178, $1.48; For “We Grow Up,” pp. 216, $1.56; For “Wide Wings,” 
pp. 190, $1.80. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 

HESSLER, JoHN C., and SHoupy, Henry C. Understanding Our Environment: 
An Introduction to Science. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1939. Pp. 
x+662. 

Hitt, Howarp C., and ANDERSON, HArotp A. Living Together in My Com- 
munity. A revision of “My Community.” Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. Pp. 
vit+182. $0.72. 

LAKE, CHARLES H., HARLEY, HENRY P., and WELTON, Louis E. Exploring the 
World of Science. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1939 (revised). Pp. x+710. 
$1.80. 

McKin ey, MABEL Burns. Famous Men and Women of Canada. Toronto, On- 
tario: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. 128. $0.80. 

PACKARD, LEONARD O., SINNOTT, CHARLES P., and OvERTON, Bruce. The Na- 
tions Today: A Physical, Industrial, and Commercial Geography. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+728. $2.00. 

Puiiiips, Harry A., COCKEFAIR, EDGAR A., and GRAHAM, JAMES W. Agricul- 
ture and Farm Life. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+496. 

Pitkin, WALTER B., and HucHEes, Haroitp F. Seeing Our Country, Book I. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. viiit386. $1.60. 

Pratt, MArjorig, and MEIGHEN, Mary. Read Another Story. Chicago: Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., 1939. Pp. 94. 

Thicker than Water: Stories of Family Life. Edited by W. Robert Wunsch and 
Edna Albers for the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive 
Education Association. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xvit+360. $1.20. 

THOMSON, WILLIS, and SouBA, JANE. Stories, pp. iv+264, $0.96; A Helping 
Book for Teachers To Accompany “Stories,” pp. viiit76, $0.80. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1939. 

TurneER, C. E. Principles of Health Education. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1939 (second edition). Pp. xvi+336. $2.00. 

WADDELL, JoHN F., NEmEc, Lois Gapp, and BusH, MAyBELL G. Our Home. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. vi+126. $0.88. 

Wirtick, EuGENE C. The Development of Power. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+164. $1.00. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


The Administration and Orgai.ization of the Distributive Education Program. 
Bulletin 270. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1939. Pp. 18. 

ARNETT, TREVOR. Trends in Tuition Fees in State and Endowed Colleges and 
Universities in the United States from 1928-29 through 1936-37. Occasional 
Papers, No. 11. New York: General Education Board, 1939. Pp. xii+114. 
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BROWNELL, WILL1AM A., with the assistance of KENNETH G. KUEHNER and 
WitiraM C. REIN. Learning as Reorganization: An Experimental Study in 
Third-Grade Arithmetic. Duke University Research Studies in Education, 
No. 3. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. x +88+ 
Xx. $1.00. 

BUTLER, NicHoLAS Murray. Annual Report for 1938 of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New 
York: Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Pp. 88. 

Cock1nc, WALTER D., and GitmorE, CHARLES H. Organization and Administra- 
tion of Public Education. Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study 
No. 2. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x+182. $0.20. 

Developing Facility in English Composition: Principles Culled from Modern Ap- 
proved Practice in Secondary Schools. Bulletin 281. Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 16. 

Education for Traffic Safety. Bulletin 390. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 24. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1823-1939: Six Hundred and Fourteen Titles 
Classified by Subject with Notes. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse Public Li- 
brary, 1939. Pp. 34. $0.25. 

JOHNSON, MARGUERITE WILKER. Verbal Influences on Children’s Behavior. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Monographs in Education, No. 1. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. x+192. $1.50. 

The Seventh Yearbook of School Law, 1939. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. viii-+200. $1.00. 

SkopAK, Marte. Children in Foster Homes: A Study of Mental Development. 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 1. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 156. 

SoBEL, Louts H., and SAMLER, JOSEPH. Group Methods in Vocational Guidance: 
With Specific Reference to the Economic Adjustment Problems of Jewish Youth. 
New York: Furrow Press, 1938. Pp. 112. $0.75. 

Suggestions for Developing a Social Studies Program in the Secondary School. 
Bulletin 411. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1939. Pp. 32. 

Summary of the 1939 Convention of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Washington: American Association of School Administrators, 1939. 
Pp; 32: 

Swope, AMMON. Judgment Test on Safe Driving Practices. Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1939. $0.06. 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the Secondary Schools: French— 
German—S panish—Italian. Bulletin 340. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 38. 

THOMPSON, JAMES WESTFALL. The Literacy of the Laity in the Middle Ages. 
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University of California Publications in Education, Vol. IX. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 1939. Pp: vi+198. $2.00. 

The Use of the Radio in Parent Education. Report of a Study Conducted by the 
Child Study Association of America in Co-operation with the National 
Council of Parent Education and the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, directed by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xviiit+o4. $0.75. 

Vocational High Schools: Trends and Forecasts. A Special Report Submitted 
with the Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, City 
of New York, School Year 1937-38. New York: Board of Education, 1939. 
Pp. xii+270. 

Vocational Industrial Evening Classes: State Policy concerning Their Establish- 
ment, Operation, and Reimbursement. Bulletin 330. Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 48. 

WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and Woop, M. Auritta. Requirements for 
Certification of Teachers and Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Junior Colleges. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939 (fourth 
edition). 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

Vocational Division, Leaflet No. 3, 1938 (revised) —Teaching the Control of 
Loose Smuts of Wheat and Barley in Vocational Agriculture Classes. Pp. 
iv+12. $0.05. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


DuntaP, JAcK W. Workbook in Statistical Method: With Special Reference to the 
Social Sciences. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. x+146. $1.75. 
Saber-Tooth Curriculum. Including Other Lectures in the History of Paleolithic 
Education, by J. Abner Peddiwell, Ph.D., as told to Raymond Wayne and 
Several Tequila Daisies, with a Foreword by Harold Benjamin. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv+140. $1.00. 

WALLACK, WALTER M., KENDALL, GLENN M., and Briccs, Howarp L. Educa- 
tion within Prison Walls. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1939. Pp. viii+188. $2.25. 








